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Make the Superintendency of Equipment 
a Position of Greater Importance 
ANY executives of electric railways are not suffi- 
M easy appreciative of the service which can be 
rendered by a real superintendent of equipment, as 
differentiated: from the master mechanic, largely be- 
cause they have never had the experience of having such 
an official on their properties. But the need for larger 
mental caliber in the mechanical department head has 
been forced upon the electric railways by the’ strenuous 
conditions under which they are now laboring. Men 
who produce results only by the rule of thumb will 
get results in the shop no longer, if indeed they ever 
did get adequate results. Real “concentrated thinking” 
is needed nowadays, combined with capacity to utilize 
all of the great mass of available information which can 
be applied in this line of work and knowledge as to 
where this information can be obtained. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out in this connection 
that if men of the right type are to be secured and 


retained, the salary must be liberal and the opportunities 


for self-expression and development abundant. The 
superintendent of equipment must be admitted into the 
circle which surrounds the active managers of the prop- 
erty and his recommendations for improvements, even if 
these involve the spending of considerable sums of 
money, must be given respectful consideration. 

The proper title for the head of the equipment depart- 
ment is “Superintendent of Equipment,” except in spe- 
cial cases. Honorable as is the title “Master Mechanic,” 
it does not fit the job which has been outlined above; 
the other suggests a position ranking with that of the 
superintendent of transportation, which is eminently 
fitting. 


Master Mechanic or Mechanical Engineer 

for Superintendent of Equipment? 

HE question which naturally arises in the mind of 

the manager who is looking for a real superin- 
fenaent of equipment is where he is to get a man of 
the right type if he is not fortunate enough to have 
one already. His success with the property intrusted 


to him depends to a considerable degree upon the way in 


which he decides this matter. There is of course no one 
: eneral answer possible, but he can analyze the qualities 
' the equipment superintendents of his acquaintance 
nd decide for himself 


willing to subject themselves to the discipline of study 
outside of shop hours, they are good superintendent 
timber. If school men can be had who are willing to 
buckle to, and work with hand and brain, they are 
promising also. The latter have the advantage in the 
opportunities which they have enjoyed for obtaining a 
broad outlook on life and work. Ultimately, it would 
seem, they will predominate, for if advanced school 
training is doing for young men what it is supposed 
to do, it is giving them that analytical capacity which 
is going to be needed more and more in this field as well 
as elsewhere. This capacity is in general much better 
developed in the atmosphere of the school than in that 
of the shop. But there will always be a place higher up 
for the ambitious mechanic who reasons about his work 
and who uses every available means to perfect himself 
in it. 

In charge of equipment departments today a wide 
variety of types of men will be found. Some have been 
developed from mechanics right on the property; some 
have been similarly developed on other properties and 
installed ready-made; still others have had the advan- 
tages of college or industrial school training. Most 
of the men, however trained, are making good and the 
average of intelligence in equipment superintendencies 
is reasonably high. But the present incumbents can- 
not last forever, and a few should be set doing other 
things if their betters can be secured at such salaries 
as the railway managers think they can pay for this 
work. And even when existing conditions have been 
met with reasonable satisfaction, there remains the 
question: Where is the next generation of equipment 
superintendents to come from? 


Encouragement of Thrift Profits 
Employee and Employer Alike 


HE celebration of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday an- 

niversary by a country-wide thrift campaign not 
only honors the memory of a thrifty patriot, but tends 
toward stability in industry. Many electric railways 
have taken a prominent part in encouraging thrift 
among their employees. Their efforts succeed best when 
they explain frankly that, as employers, they themselves 
will benefit because men and women with money ahead 
are better workers than those who live from hand to 
mouth. At the same time, they can also point out that 
in building up a satisfied, ef- 


ether a trained engineer 
ho is willing to dig in and ~ 
earn the business practically 
r a natural mechanic who 
s made effective use of his 
rains while growing up in 
» shop gets the better re- 
s. It all depends on the 
ailable. If there are 
i, . the shop alert and 
lows who are 
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“Meet Me at the Monument,” 
says President R. I. Todd 


in his invitation to electric railway men to come 
to Indianapolis for the Mid-Year Meeting of 
“Count on us, Mr. Todd,’’ will be the 
response of every one who can possibly get to the 
meeting, the preliminary program of which 
augurs well for a meeting of pre-war proportions 


| and spirit. 


fective personnel, they are 
benefiting the employees in- 
dividually even more than 
they are profiting themselves. 
Everybody but the sorehead is 
satisfied with the results of 
an energetic intelligent thrift 
campaign. 

There is one great accom- 
plishment which successive 
thrift campaigns should 


f 
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eventually bring about. They should make saving respect- 

able and popular, which it is not always at present. 
The present wasteful habits of Americans generally are 
due to lack of imagination and lack of inherited and 
inculeated carefulness. The negro who, when asked if 
he wished to earn a quarter, said “No, suh, I’se got a 
quahtah,” has many’ prototypes in more intelligent 
circles. Lack of imagination hinders the thrift move- 
ment, because without the ability to visualize a definite 
purpose for saving, an individual cannot be convinced of 
the importance of saving. As for the lack of frugality, 
a virtue so common in Frenchmen, Scotchmen and other 
Europeans, this is largely due to the ease with which the 
necessities of life are earned in this country. 

About all that an electric railway management can do 
to promote thrift locally is to appeal to the imagination 
of employees and to furnish simple means for saving 
and investing money. If the prospect of comfort for 
the individual and his dependents, or the fear of pov- 
erty, will not bring results, only grinding poverty itself 
will do the trick. It is to be hoped that actual suffering 
will not be necessary before the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans learn the lesson of thrift. 


Railway Engineers Should Understand 
How Girder Rails Are Made 


LECTRIC railway men are apt to accept as a matter 

of course the many manufactured products which 
are used in their industry, giving but little thought to 
the processes through which the raw materials must 
pass before the products reach the comparatively per- 
fect and finished state in which they receive them. One 
of these products is the girder rail, which has become so 
essential as a part of the track construction in many of 
the larger cities. 

The evolution of the girder rail, from the crude make- 
shifts of the early days to the remarkably uniform and 
well-finished product of today, has been a matter of con- 
siderable wonder to those who have followed the many 
improvements both in design and in manufacturing 
methods which have been accomplished. These have cen- 
tered in the greatly increased depth of section over the 
early rails; the methods of forming the groove; the 
maintenance of uniformity of the fishing section, and 
the generally close conformity of the entire rail to the 
template section. 

The thin webs and bases, combined with the unbal- 
anced distribution of metal between the head and the 
base, have made the manufacture of girder rails much 
more difficult than that of ordinary standard T-rails. 
The task of forming the groove so that it shall conform 
to template with a reasonable degree of accuracy has 
been a source of considerable trouble, but is now being 
performed with a marked degree of success. This has 
been accomplished through the introduction of the ver- 
tical side-roll, or idler-roll as it is frequently called. 
The use of this roll is one of the principal features which 
differentiate the processes of rolling girder rails and 
ordinary T-rails. However, the whole procedure, where- 
by the massive ingots, always at very high heats, are 
manipulated, requiring ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ances, and are finally reduced by many successive steps 
to the comparatively small cross-section of the rail, is a 
fine tribute to the inventive genius of the steel manu- 
facturers. 

The article by R. C. Cram on another page of this 
issue has been prepared particularly to direct attention 
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to the progress that has been made in girder rail manu- 

facture and to encourage the increased use of association 

standard girder rails because increased use will ulti- 

mately produce a reduction in cost of such rails. In 

fact, it is understood that the adoption of the associa- 

tion standard by one large purchaser recently did ac- 
tually yield a substantial reduction in cost. Neverthe- 

less, there are inherent manufacturing features which 

will necessarily make a price disparity between girder 

rails and low T-rails, and all rail users should under- 
stand them. rf 


Can Stockholders’ Losses 

Due to Regulation Be Recovered? 

OLLAR gas, which means a reduction from $1.15, 

goes into effect in-Chicago on Feb. 1 if the order 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission is carried out, 
but Samuel Insull is to appeal from the order and insti- 
gate a friendly suit to determine whether a utility can- 
not maintain a profitable rate until it has been able to 
recoup the losses to stockholders caused by failure of 
the commission to grant an increase in rates when it was 


needed and applied for. 


The gas company recently declared its first dividend 
to be paid since August, 1917. The new gas rate is 
scarcely sufficient to pay the allowable current dividend 
and affords no possibility of making up any of the losses 
in the last three years. It was not until June, 1920, 
that the company succeeded in getting an increase in 
its rate from 85 cents to $1.15, and costs meantime had 
risen to such an extent that not only were the sharehold- 
ers’ dividends absorbed but the credit of the company 
was seriously impaired. During these four ‘“‘dividend- 
less” years there was actual confiscation of the property. 
for the benefit of the customers, to the extent that the 
property owners’ returns and surplus were not earned. 
Had adequate changes in rates been authorized when 
warranted, the stockholders would have received that 
to which the law recognizes they are entitled. Mr. 
Insull estimates that these losses amount to $12,000,000. 

This case will be of greatest interest to utility oper- 
ators because if won it would set up a precedent of very 
far-reaching importance in the problem of re-establish- 
ing the credit of the utilities generally. There is prece- 
dent in commission action for allowances of this kind, 
as when the Tennessee Public Utilities Commission 
about a year ago allowed a higher rate for gas to the 
Nashville Gas & Heating Company than was otherwise 
warranted so as to repay the company for losses sus- 
tained through too low a previous rate. Mr. Insull is 
endeavoring to secure judicial sanction in Illinois for 
this policy. 

This seems an eminently logical position because the 
earnings of a utility are under constant supervision by 
the commission, which is usually very prompt in reduc- 
ing rates if any tendency is observed toward more than 
the maximum allowance. Hence the company should not 
be obliged to bear the loss caused by a failure of the 
commission to raise rates when they are too low, either 
through inability to reach a decision promptly or 
through error in judgment. 

Mr. Insull will also seek to establish that the income 
tax should be admitted as an item of operating expense 
and that the profits of a subsidiary company (non-util- 
ity) should accrue to the benefit of the stockholders’ and 
not the consumers. These points also mean much to the 
utilities. 


. 
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Order ep on Chnjecture 
- Brings Court Rebuke 


RITICISM should be fortified with convincing evi- 
ee ae idence when charges are made of inefficient and 
wasteful management.” This pointed rebuke to the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission was contained in the de- 
cision of two judges of the United States District Court 
in sustaining an injunction against enforcement of a 
5-cent fare order on the Chicago Surface Lines. This 
decision was outlined in last week’s issue. The 5-cent 
fare ruling of the commission had been discounted in ad- 
vance as the mere carrying out of a campaign pledge of 
the new State administration. The. opinion of the fed- 
eral judges was therefore no surprise to those familiar 
with the Chicago situation, though many doubted that 
the commission would have the audacity so to ignore the 
law and the evidence. The court finding means, in brief, 
that confiscation of property will not be tolerated and 
that a rate reduction ordered arbitrarily without due 
investigation of conditions of the utility in question 
cannot be approved. ; 

' Suggested changes based on “conjecture and opinion” 
will not hold, said the court. “Orderly, rational and 
legal methods of procedure” must be followed in fixing 
rates, though the court seemingly tried to find an excuse 
for the action of the commission in its statement that a 
“commission will always be forgiven if its enthusiasm 
(in the interest of the people) leads it to incidental legal 
excesses. It cannot, however, act arbitrarily to -force 
its views without trial.’ Fare orders must be based on 
‘evidence or sustaining truths, and where the record on 
review before the court shows that the plaintiff’s oper- 
ating costs compare favorably with those of other com- 
panies of like nature, it cannot fairly be accused of 
inefficiency. 

_ An interesting angle of the Chicago Surface Lines 
case was the attempt of the commission to regulate the 
service by fixing the rates of fare charged therefor. 
The court held this to be an improper exercise of 
authority, saying the commission should have ordered 
whatever changes in its opinion were proper and sug- 
gested the rate after the various reforms had been found 
possible of execution. The mere opinion of a commis- 
sion that a certain kind of medicine will be good for the 
patient cannot be accepted without proof. 

_ The federal judges also scorned the contention of the 
city’s lawyers that a minor return to the stockholders 
‘today is enough because their predecessors secured 
arge returns. The court made clear that there is no 
onnection between past and present, as presumably the 
more fortunate investors of earlier years have since 
nloaded their holdings and the less fortunate present 


tion ae a ieee saving in operating expenses should 
be made by eliminating the provision for renewals and 
depreciation. “The right to set aside a depreciation 
a property right created for the benefit of the 
“an eopiweys) and cannot be taken away by 


ans object lesson for “political” com- 
yere, and locally in steering the mem- 
Illinois Commerce Commission into 
reasoning. They have already dis- 
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covered—if they did not know before—that investors in 
public utilities have their property rights which must 
be respected. The way is not foreclosed to reduction of 
rates if these rates are found to be excessive, but the 
new rates must not be punitive nor can it be a matter 
of unprincipled political caprice. Sanction of a con- 
fiscatory rate would harm the public dependent upon the 
utility for service as well as the investor whose money 
is at stake. 

Utility commissions have their useful functions, 
but it is good to note that the federal court was prompt 
to recognize the abuse of authority and properly rebuke 
the offenders. In its more recent workings, the com- 
mission has been noticeably more cautious and has taken. 
pains to have its utterances well grounded. 


No Immunity for the 
Railway Companies 
N ELECTRIC railway company cannot turn state’s 
evidence, run to its mother, hide its head in the 
sand or do the other things erring animals do to escape 
punishment. No, every.error of a public utility results 
in a sentence to the public pillory. It is difficult to for- 
give an intangible inhuman mechanism that depends on 
public donations for support when it gets into trouble. 
It has no smile or laughing eyes or pleading voice to 
create sympathy and it may create a public sentiment 
that is “sharper than a serpent’s tooth’’ when angered. 

Public utilities have excellent executives, and they sel- 
dom if ever purposely attempt to anger the public, but 
who can gage the mob spirit? Errors in policy will 
always occur and it is absolutely essential that the 
initial attitude of the public should be favorable and not 
unfavorable to the utility. 

If the personality of the company could be focussed 
into the form of a charming young lady, what public 
jury would convict? If tears, beguiling eyes, seductive 
form and pleading words could only represent a street 
railway, what miracles would occur? Or if only the pre- 
war “Bill Kaiser’ could personify the utility, what a 
relief it would be to have the public shouting “the King 
can do no wrong.” But why dream of the impossible 
and of the past when a real crisis is at hand? 

But the railways can do things to help swing the pub- 
lic to them; they can merge the company personality 
into one man, who, above and beyond all other duties, 
must be one of the mob and must interpret for and to it 
all items in connection with street railways. Few street 
railways have executives who have the personality or 
the time to devote themselves to public relations and 
most permit statements to reach the public from two 
or more sources in the organization. This is the reason 
for the appointment of an official whose principal duty 
is to see that the public is satisfied with the service, 
whether his title is manager of public relations, sales 
manager or what not. Where this work can be done by 
the chief executive officer it is better, but that is not 
essential. Of course it takes brains, personality and 
a frank, straightforward policy to get away with such 
a job, but it is a necessary move if the public is to be 
kept in a sympathetic frame of mind. 

Such a man can do more to “sell” the company than a 
million pages of advertising. All most railways need is 
a good salesman and a showroom instead of so many 


‘men and women who are so much engrossed in their 
_own duties that they are almost inaccessible and seem 


ofttimes quite unapproachable. 
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Rolling Girder Rails 


The Author Piewcriies the Various Rolling Mill Processes Incidental to Rolling Gitder Rails—Besential 
Difference in Rolling T-Rails and Girder Rails Discussed — Some Reasons Given for i. 
Cost Differences and Recent Developments Outlined 


By R. C. CRAM 


Engineer Surface Roadway Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company 


ment of electric railway rails the writer attempted 

to outline the theory and practice which ied up to 
the rails as we know them today. The subject of rails 
is so broad that there remain quite a few matters relat- 
ing to them which will bear discussion and some of them 
will be treated in this article. = 

A knowledge of the methods of manufacture of any 
material is always useful when an attempt is made to 
apply that material to a definite service. Hence an out- 
line of the manufacturing procedure in rails should be 
of some interest. © 

It may not be out of place in discussing steel rails 
to refresh our minds as to what steel is. We are very 
likely to forget the fact that it is really refined iron 
because most chemical analyses of steels neglect to 
include the iron content and give only the percentages of 
the other or remaining elements. Steel contains usually 
about 98 per cent iron, with the remaining 2 per cent 
divided principally among the elements of carbon, man- 
ganese, silicon, phosphorus and sulphur. Occasionally 
traces of copper and arsenic may be present. With the 
exception of iron, carbon may be considered the most 
important element: 

Principally because varying grades or degrees of 
hardness and ductility are obtained by varying the pro- 
portions of the carbon, manganese, silicon and phos- 
phorus, the iron content is omitted and rather taken for 
granted in rail-steel analyses. Similarly, by adding cer- 
tain alloys such as Manganese, vanadium, chromium or 
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In THESE First RouGHING RoLLs THE RAILS GET THEIR PRE- 
LIMINARY FORMATION. (TAKEN FROM Point 4A, Fie. 1) — 


~K 

nickel the properties of the steel may be changed, and ~ 
steels to which these alloys have been purposely mer 
are called alloy steels and take their names from the 
particular element thus added, viz., vanadium steel, chro- 
mium steel, silicon steel, nickel steel and manga 
steel. These terms serve to distinguish the steel from 
ordinary or carbon steel, from which rails are usually 
rolled. ri 
The use of alloy steels for street railway rails has ; 
never gained much favor, except in the case of man- 
ganese steel, which has obtained a wide use for special | 
trackwork wherein the rails are subjected to extraor 
dinary wear. Titanium treated steel has been used to a 
considerable extent, but titanium is not considered as 
an alloy since it is almost impossible to find it in an’ 
analysis of finished rail steel to which it has been added. 
As a rule, alloy steels are more expensive than ordinary 
rail steel, and this fact, combined with the doubtful value 
of the results so far obtained from their use, has pre- 
vented their general adoption. F 
The whole process of making the rail steel cannot be 
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described within the limits of this article, which aims 
principally to describe rolling mill processes rather than 
steel making. It is now generally known’ that rails are 
made principally of open-hearth steel, in contrast to 
earlier practice of using bessemer steel. This change 
has come about through the increasing scarcity of low- 
phosphorus ores and because the bessemer process of 
steel making does not eliminate phosphorus. Phosphorus 
is one of the most troublesome elements because it hard- 
ens steel more rapidly than does either carbon or silicon 
and it renders steel brittle by increasing the hardness 
and decreasing the toughness. High phosphorus in con- 
junction with high carbon renders steel “cold short,” 
which means that it is brittle when cold. 


ELEMENTS OF A ROLLING MILL 


. Rails are produced in rolling mills. Rolling is the 
operation of reducing the section of pieces of metal by 
passing them between revolving cylinders called rolls. 


may move laterally as well as vertically in order that 
the rails may be transferred from pass to pass without 
loss of time. 


PREPARING INGOTS FOR ROLLING 


The pig iron produced by the refining of iron ores is 
mixed with scrap, melted and further refined in open 
hearth furnaces of either the stationary or tilting types. 
This refined product of the open hearth furnaces, which 
is now steel, is tapped (or drawn) into ladles, which 
are conveyed by a traveling crane away from the fur- 
nace and the metal is teemed (poured) into ingot 
molds. A “heat” is the particular furnace charge from 
which the ingots are poured and from two to seven 
ingots are poured from a bessemer furnace, while 
twenty or more are obtained from open-hearth furnaces. 
The “heat” number of the ingots is always marked on 
the rails, while still hot, by a stamping machine, shown 
in an accompanying illustration. This is done just after 


3 ‘ SOME OF THE ROLLING-MILL EQUIPMENT USED IN MAKING RAILS 
No. 1—Assembled rolls for fifth pass in 


second roughers. Tram beginning to take ate rolls, 

form. (Taken from point 5a, Fig. 1.) 
No. 2—Intermediate rolls in which tram 

‘and head are ‘shaped further. (Taken 


from point 6a, Fig. 1.) 


Ta, Pig.’ 1.) 


A rolling mill consists essentially of the rolls set in a 
framework, called a “housing,” and connected with an 
engine by pinions and spindles. Rolls are almost always 
made of steel cast to rough shape and then turned down 
to exact size. The preparation. of a set of rolls is a 
costly process. However, cast iron rolls are generally 
used for the finishing rolls. Rolls and housings are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. The enormous 
‘size of some rolls is indicated in the several views. A 
‘set of rolls and their housing is called a “stand” and 
two or more stands connected together a “train.” 

4 The rails pass from)one stand to another upon roll 
tables which are shown in one of the illustrations. These 
tables consist of long series of rolls which are operated 
by power and the rails pass on top of them from one 
‘stand to another in the rolling train. The tilting tables 
used with three-high mills are so arranged that they 
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No. 3—HBHighth pass through intermedi- 
in which head is beveled and 
base shaped further. 


No. 4— Finishing rolls, 
which groove is formed by idler roll and 


maker’s imprint is added. (Taken from 
point 8a, Fig. 

No. 5—Hot saws by means of which 
rails are cut to length. 

No. 6—Numbering machine which stamps 
heat numbers on rail base. 


(Taken from point 


ninth pass, in 


the rails are sawed to length for the purpose of identi- 
fication. As soon as the metal has cooled sufficiently to 
solidify, the ingot is removed or “stripped” from the 
mold by stripping machines (strippers) and placed in 
a “soaking pit,’ which is a vertical heating furnace’ 
whose top is below the floor level, where it is kept at a: 
temperature of from 2,100 to 2,200 deg. F. This is done’ 
in order to allow the temperature of the ingot to be- 
come equalized. The ingots are kept in a vertical posi-' 
tion in the soaking pits in order to have the “pipe”’ 
remain at the top. The ingots range in size from 13 x 
19 in. to 23 x 29 in. at the bottom and the height varies’ 
from 67 to 82 in. The height of the ingot is varied’ 
(poured down) when the metal is teemed into the mold’ 
to suit the rail that is to be rolled. Ingots for girder 
rails weigh about 9,800 lb. 

The treatment which the metal gets during the manu- 
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‘THREE-HIGH ROUGHERS AND INTERMEDIATE ROLLS—DRIVING 
ENGINES AND GEARING AT LEFT, ROLL TABLES IN FORE- 
GROUND AND BACKGROUND. (TAKEN FROM 
PoInT 9A, Fic. 1) 


facturing process is thought by many, to be of even 
greater importance than. the chemical composition. Dr. 
C. B. Dudley stated in a report to the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1890 that sound ingots were of the utmost 
importance, and the more recent research work by the 
metallurgists of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, the Bureau of Standards and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been directed toward the im- 
provement of practices which will insure the production 
of sound ingots. Undoubtedly the most serious defects 
in rails develop from this source. Steel contains im+ 
purities which solidify at lower temperatures than 
metallic iron. The impurities tend gradually to segre- 
gate from the iron and concentrate in the hottest parts 
of the ingot, which are at the center and top. Unsound- 
ness may also be due to improper mixing of the molten 
metal. While it is possible to produce sound ingots, the 
ordinary method: of casting them usually results in a 
large proportion of unsound metal at the top which 
often extends all through it. When this happens, the 
unsound portions are apt to get into the finished rails- 
When needed, the ingot is taken from the soaking pit, 
cropped (cut) by heavy gear-driven shears to discard 
unsound metal and rolled into blooms (large sized bars), 
in a blooming mill, where by successive passes through 
blooming rolls it is reduced to a shape section similar 
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to that required for I-beams and channels. This section 
has an area about equal to an 8-in. x 8-in. square and 
the blooms range from 15 to 24 ft. in length. The bar or 
bloom as rolled is cut or cropped sufficiently to remove 
all unsound material and is then cut into several blooms 
whose lengths are determined by the length and weight 
of the rail to be rolled. The blooms are then recharged — 
in reheating furnaces, where they are again brought to 
a temperature of about 2,200 deg. F. This temperature 
varies somewhat with different mills and the reheating 
is done mainly to restore heat which has been lost in the 
blooming process. 

From the reheating furnace the blooms begin their 
travel on the roll tables to the rail mill, where they pass 
through two “stands” of roughing and a “stand” of 
intermediate rolls which approximately shape the rail. 
Each “pass” through a “stand” of rolls changes the 
shape of the bloom more and more into a form approach- 


ing that of the finished 
rail. From the inter- aN 
mediate rolls the rail L’ L? 


goes to the finishing 
rolls (finishing stand), 
which give the rail its 
final or finished sec- 
tion. These rolls also 
form the raised mark- 
ings such as the mak- 
er’s name, date, weight - 
and section number 
upon the rails which 
appear slightly raised 
in letters and figures 
upon the web. Until 
recently it was be- 
lieved that the finish- 
ing temperatures af- 
fected the mechanical 
properties of the rail, 
but experiments have 
proved that such tem- TyvricAL RoLtL HousiING FoR THREE- 
peratures have little HicH MILL 
influence on the wear _ A, housing casting; DD, base rails; 
aie ‘ = FE, slots for boltheads; K and L serve 
of rails. A more im- to jaentify points on section drawings. 
portant factor is to i 
have the rail head secure a maximum amount of work 
during rolling. 

The rail then goes to the “hot” saws (so called be- 
cause they cut the hot rails and to distinguish these 
saws from “cold” saws used for cutting cold metals), 
where it is cut usually to a length of 62 ft. as 30-ft. 
lengths are now seldom specified for girder rails. 
Girder guard rails, however, are still cut to 30 ft., prin- 
cipally to facilitate their later bending for use in curves. 
The temperature of the rail has been reduced to about 
1,700 deg. F. by the time it reached the saws. The hot 
saws are shown in one of the illustrations. 

The hot rails now go on to the stamping machine, 
where the heat numbers are put on the base at one end 
and clear of the space occupied by joint plates. Follow- 
ing this operation, the rail passes to the cambering 
machine, where it is given a camber of 6 in. or more, 
depending upon the distribution of the metal in cross- 
section. Cambering is a very important operation. 
After this the rail goes to the cooling beds (hot beds) 
shown in the illustration, when the camber disappears 
as the rail cools to normal temperature. When cooled 
the rail goes to the cold-straightening press, where any 
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kinks are taken out. Girder rails sometimes receive 
severe treatment in this press and it is believed that 
they receive a test here which serves about as well as 
the drop test in the determination of most of the physi- 
eal properties. Very few girder rails ever fail in the 
drop test. if they have successfully passed the cold- 
straightening press. 

,The rail then goes to the ending machine, where the 
ends are made true. Following this the bolt holes and 
tie-rod holes are drilled and the rail is then placed on 
the inspection and shipping platform. 


GIRDER GROOVED RAILS REQUIRE VERTICAL ROLLS 


There are but two mills in this country which are 
equipped to roll girder grooved and girder guard rails. 
The process in the rail mill proper is somewhat different 
from that for rolling standard (T-rail) sections. Girder 
rails.may be rolled in what is called a “two-high” re- 
versing mill, where the rails are transferred from one 
pass to another, the rotation of the rolls being reversed 
between passes. ‘‘Three-high” mills are also used, in 
which case there are three rolls in a stand, as shown in 
one of the illustrations. After passage between the two 
lower of the three rolls the rails are raised on a “tilting 
table” and passed 
between the two 
upper rolls, the 
middle rolls being 
used in common 
for each pass. In 
the three-high 
mill it is not nec- 
essary to use re- 
versing engines. 
It. will be noted 
from -an accom- 
panying: illustra- 
tion that three 
rolls, one of which is vertical, are necessary for 
finishing girder grooved, girder tram and girder guard 
rails, while but two horizontal rolls are required 
for T-rails. This is because it was found impossible to 
form the peculiar head and groove contours with ordi- 
nary rolls so that there would be a reasonable uniform- 
ity of section. Hence the vertical roll (side roll or 
idler roll) was introduced, and this successfully solved 
the problem, so that a remarkable conformity with the 
template is now obtained. 

There are two friction-driven vertical rolls used, one 
in the final pass at one end of the horizontal rolls and 
one in the preceding or leader pass at the other end of 
the horizontal rolls. It would be impossible to roll some 
sections now required without these vertical rolls, which 
are principally for forming the tram or groove. One 
rail mill forms the groove by rolling a lip projecting 
about at right angles to the rail and bending it up to 
proper form in the final passes. The other mill forms 
the groove by constantly rolling the head and lip in a 
mass and forming the groove by pressing it out (or 
“suttering” as it is called) by means of the idler roll in 
the final passes. The first method is a bending and 
forming operation, while the second is more of a press- 
ing operation. Both rail mills use the first method for 
forming guard rail sections. 

There are a number of reasons why girder rails cost 
more than ordinary standard section (low-T) rails. 
More rolls are required and nearly all of these must be 
changed, for each change in section, from the start of 


,  Cross-SECTIONS of RAILS IN ROLLS— 
3 A, GIRDER RAIL; B, T-RAIL 
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CoLD-STRAIGHTENING PRESS, WHERE THE LAST KINKS ARE REMOVED 
FROM THE RAILS—Hot BEDS IN THE BACKGROUND 


the blooming mill to the finishing rolls. This takes time 
and the rolls are expensive. Tonnages for each section 
are usually small and the “run” or time expended is 
comparatively short, entailing frequent shut-downs for 
roll changes. It is said that the production of a rail mill 
working on girder rails is 50 per cent less than when 
working on standard section (low-T) rails. 

Girder rails require. special shape blooming rolls, 
while standard section (T-rails) rails are rolled from 
ordinary square blooms and the same set of blooming 
rolis“may be used for many different T-rail sections. 
Thus the blooming mill may be run at 100 per cent 
capacity, which is not so when roll changes are required 
for girder rails. It is necessary to reheat the blooms 
for girder rails, while low T-rails are usually rolled 
direct from the initial heat of the ingot. 

Furthermore, the entering pass is slower on the 
special shape blooms, which reduces the capacity of the 
blooming mill. Girder rails are always rolled in 60-ft. 
lengths, which increases costs for finishing, straighten- 
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ing and handling, and this length causes greater loss in 
scrap rails due to short lengths caused by minimum 
lengths of 40 ft. allowed by specifications. All girder 
rails have their ends milled square in an ending machine 
and they are frequently drilled for tie rods, both of 
which add further to the cost. Of the foregoing items 
it is stated that the 60-ft. length alone is responsible 
for a $5 cost increase over the cost for 30-ft. rails even 
when 60-ft. lengths are required for low T-rails. 

The great variety in number of sections still called 
for by the street railways, combined with the unequal 
distribution of metal between head and base; the pecu- 
liar head and groove contours and the comparatively 
thin webs and bases are other factors which contribute 
in no small measure to the higher cost of manufacture 
of girder rails. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES 


In Great Britain there has been a considerable use of 
silicon steel or “Sandberg” silicon rails for tramway 
purposes. This steel is made by: the bessemer process 


INGOTS AND INGOT MOLDS ON WAY TO AND FROM STRIPPER 


and it is high in silicon content, which ranges at about 
0.315 per cent. Sandberg has introduced a new process 
whereby the steel is cooled by air jets through the criti- 
cal range in temperatures, producing a sorbitie struc- 
ture. It is claimed that an increased durability of from 
100 to 200 per cent has been shown in rails of this kind 
during a test period of one year, and that so far no 


. indications of corrugation are found. The Bethlehem 


Steel Company is now introducing this process in this 
country. 


The Sandberg people also introduced a process (called 


_“in-situ”) for heat treating rail heads in tracks in place 


for the purpose of hardening them and increasing their 
life. It is stated that the results of this process as used 


on the Croyden Tramways in England for a year and a 


half showed no signs of corrugation. A similar process 
for hardening rails in special trackwork has been tried 
in San Francisco. 

Another manufacturing improvement of note is the 
so-called deseaming process introduced by the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company. By means of a specially de- 
signed milling machine the comparatively soft surface 
metal is removed as a part of the movement of the rails 
through the rolling trains, leaving the harder interior 


metal for the final rolling passes and eliminating “skin” 


cracks, which have been found to be one of the causes 
of rail failures due to base fractures. The process is 
so far applicable only to standard section rails (low 
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present time to introduce the method in the manu- 
facture of girder rails. 

One rail mill has recently introduced the use of the 
vertical or idler-roll for plain girder (high-T) rails. 
This is to eliminate roughness frequently observed on 
the top of the heads of standard section (low-T) rails. 
The tops of rails so rolled have a uniform, clean surface, 
and the thought is expressed that this should have some 
tendency toward preventing corrugation. 

Most of these advances in the art tend to indicate the 
desirability of increasing the hardness of rail steel for 
electric railway work to as high a degree as possible, 
but without too great sacrifice of ductility. The high- 
carbon steel now used in girder rails has not proved 
detrimental where the rails are installed in pavements. 
Very few breakages occur and these are not dangerous, 
because the pavements hold the rails in place and tend 
to prevent any serious results, such as derailments or. 
equipment. damage.- There remains some question as to 
what the carbon content should be for rails which are 
to be used with certain forms of welded rail joints. f 


T-rails) and it has not been found feasible up to mo 


INCANDESCENT INGOT ENTERING FirsT Pass IN BLOOMING ROLLS 


The writer desires to acknowledge the assistance ren- 
dered by G. C. Farkell and N. E, Salsich in furnishing 
data and revising and correcting this article. His 
thanks are also due to the Bethlehem Steel Company for 
the photographs of mill processes which are used for 
illustrative purposes. These were taken especially for 
this use and some of them were obtained with consider- 
able difficulty. 


Report on Unemployment Problem Issued 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has just 

issued a report on the unemployment problem, which 
makes a brief but comprehensive survey of unemploy- 
ment during normal periods and during a certain busi- 
ness depression, discusses the causes and analyzes the 
remedies that have been suggested. The report esti- 
mates the total number of persons engaged in gainful 
occupations in the United States in 1920 was about 
41,000,000 and that of this number 12,800,000 are wage 
earners. In normal times, it is believed, an average 
of about 14 per cent of total working time is lost by 
each industrial wage earner, due to sickness and other 


causes, but not including loss from part time employ- 


ment, for which no reliable figures are to be had. This 
corresponds to an average number of 1,800,000 people 
out of work. The report estimates that on June 1, 1921, 
over one-quarter of. the wage earners, or 3,500, i 
persons, were out of work. 


T IS quite customary, both in business and personal 
§ affairs, to cling to a certain article even after it has 
J lL been supplanted in public use by something more 
efficient and modern. Because the old article was once 
found to meet our particular conditions, we fail to ana- 
_lyze the cost of continuing its use as compared with 
something more modern and probably better suited to 
our changed requirements. That is what often happens 
in the selection of railway motors, and for this reason 
the writer believes that it will be of interest to study 
the following facts comparing an older but popular type 
“of motor with more modern types and 
show why the modern motor is 
superior. 
At the time of the introduction of 
the Westinghouse 101-B-2 motor main- 
tenance costs were increasing rapidly 
because the construction of existing 
_ motors failed to meet the increased 
service requirements. Compared with 
previous motors, the 101-B-2 was heav-. 
ier and more rugged, oil and waste 
lubrication supplanted grease and the 
_ windings were better protected and 
_ better insulated. With the exception 
of vent plates, the motor was fully in- 
closed with split frame and without 
commutating poles. The result was 
that on its service record this motor 
won many friends, some of whom had 
been loath to give it up even for more 
- modern equipment. 
There has even been some disap- 
_pointment in the results obtained from 
the operation of the modern ventilated 
box frame commutating pole motor as 
compared with the continued good performance of the 
; 101-B-2, especially on properties where the split frame 
Peatstruction has been well maintained. This has been 
ue, largely, to special conditions among which are: (1) 
‘he lighter mechanical construction of the modern ven- 
_tilated motor, for a given electrical rating, due to 
causes that are discussed in the following paragraphs: 
(2) the selection or application of these motors based 
on their continuous electrical capacity or rating without 
sufficient consideration having been given to their ther- 


n al eaDeny, and mechanical nels aga (3) the work- 


. 


> far below the pre-war standards, so that some of 
modern motors suffered unjustly as a result of this 
porary condition. 

La railway motor there are, aside from mechanical 
i uction, two considerations that, from a heating 
po int, oe its eouity to perform a given service. 


“capacity ata reduced voltage. The thermal 
e ines its min to carry short time peak 
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At Lerr, No. 101-B-2 Sprit FRAME Motor WITH HOUSING OPEN. 
38-B RAILWAY Motor WITH HousiINnG OPEN, SHOWING CROSS LUBRICATION. 
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_ Why Modern Motors Should Supersede Older Types 
'-Ventilation, Together with the Use of Commutating Poles, Box Type Frames, Bronze Bearings and 


Improvements i in Mechanical and Electrical Design, Has Produced 
a Motor for Present Day Service 


By J. M. HIpPLe 


Manager Railway Motor Engineering Design, 
Westinghouse Electric. & Manufacturing Company 


loads and the continuous capacity indicates its ability 
to perform a given all-day service. In comparing any 
two motors as to capacity, it is, therefore, essential to 
evaluate both these characteristics with reference to the 
service requirements. The standard types of motors 
now in general and satisfactory use are of the ventilated 
type, having an internal blower that draws in air, cir- 
culates and discharges it to the outside, as distinguished 
from the inclosed motors that have no air inlets or out- 
lets. Such motors, of a given physical size, have higher 


continuous capacity than the inclosed motors of the same 


Av RicgHt, Top, No> 


At RicgHT, Botrom, No, 532-B MoTor HouUsING 


size because of the heat that is carried away by the 
ventilating air. 

There are only two ways to dissipate the heat result- 
ing from the motor losses, one is by radiation from the 
frame and the other by means of air passing through the 
machine. In the inclosed motor, except for the effect 
of slight air leakage, all the heat resulting from the 
losses must be dissipated from the frame by radiation. 
In the ventilated motor, at the continuous rating, as 
high as 65 per cent of the losses may be dissipated by 
the ventilating air, thereby giving a direct gain in 
capacity or a permissible reduction in size. 

The practical result is that in a given service a lighter 
motor may be used provided the lower thermal capacity 
of the smaller motor is not a limit. In general, in both 
city and suburban service these lighter motors do meet 
the service requirements where formerly the heavier 
inclosed motor was used, and of course give a very 
considerable saving both in first cost and in reduced 
weight of car equipment. For instance, on a car where 
formerly the 101-B-2 would have been used, it is now 
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7%| found to be feasible 
to use the Westing- 
house type 532-B or 
even, possibly, the 
type 514-C. By total 
weight of motors and 
| gears, the compari- 
| son is shown in the 

accompanying table. 
If, however, the user 
of 101-B-2 motors 
desires to duplicate 
that motor ina 
modern commutating 
pole motor, as to 
thermal characteris- 
tics, it will be neces- 
sary to select a motor 
of approximately the same weight and cost as the old 
motor. The total weight of the motor is a rough indi- 
cation of thermal capacity, but a better convenient check 
is the size of copper in motors of the same speed. For 
overloads lasting only a short time, say ten minutes or 
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Gear and Gear Case 


Approximate Total Weight, Pounds, includes 


0S OSCSSCSSCOSCO 
Foot Pounds, Torque at 1 Hour Rating 


RELATION BETWEEN TORQUE AND TOTAL 
WEIGHT FOR OLD AND RECENT 
RAILWAY Motors 


Hour Rating Type Weight, Pounds 
40 hp. 500 volts, 520r.p.m...0.. 0.0.0 c cece 101-B-2 2,780 
65 hp. 600 volts, ZOOL P.Mss. Fc WAS cee eee 306-CV-4 2,700 
50 hp. 600 volts, 665r.p.m...... 2.6.0.5. 0 cece ees 532-B 2,325 
40 hp. 600 volts, 760r.p.m.:........ 0.0... s eee ee 514-C 1,770 


less, the pe ae, rise is determined almost wholly 
by the thermal capacity of the copper windings. For 
longer overloads the determining factor is the thermal 
drop through the insulation. By areas of copper size 
and armature weight the comparison is as follows: 


Copper Area, “Armature Weight, 
Circular Mils Pounds 
13,000 approximately 585 approximately 


16,600 approximately 
,000 approximately 

1 0, 400 approximately 
7,420 approximately 


615 approximately 
615 approximately 
550 approximately 
390 approximately 


It is evident from this table that from the standpoint 
of thermal capacity only it would be necessary to select 
a motor of about the size of the 306-CV-4 or the 307 to 
match up with the 101-B-2. Such a heavy motor is un- 
doubtedly better able to stand heavy short overloads 
without injurious heating than are the lighter motors, 
but the user pays for this capacity both in first cost and 
in operating cost. 

The use of the wholly inclosed motor, as explained 
above, resulted in the use of a relatively large motor 
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Inches Diameter at 
Bearing, of Shaft at 
Pinion End of Motor 


nr 


1” e 700 


400 600 
Foot prodeds. Torque Tat 1 Hour Rating 


Foor-Pounps ToRQUE AT ONE-HouR RATING, SHOWING EFrectT 
OF VENTILATION ON WEIGHT 


and one in which the commutating conditions were very 
favorable during the greater part of the cycle of opera- 
tion. At the hour rating or at heavier loads the spark- 
ing was often very severe, even vicious, but a good com- 
mutator surface resulted from the motor being large in 
proportion to its continuous rating and from the effects 
of the periods of coasting. The use of the commutating 
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.the graphs showing the relation between torque at the 
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pole, which had been introduced three or four years 
earlier than the ventilated motor, made it possible to get 
just as good or even better commutating conditions with ‘ 
these lighter motors than with the heavier non-commu-_ 
tating pole type. If, however, the older types of mo- 
tors should be ventilated and then be applied up to their 
limit of heating, it is quite certain that the commuta- q 
tion would be very poor and would in the end set-the 
limit of capacity. 7 | 
{ 
4 
: 


Box FRAME RESULTED IN IMPROVED MAINTENANCE 
METHODS 


The introduction of the box type frame for railway 
motors came first on the large motors of 100 hp. and 
upward. The reason for this was that it was found 
to be practically impossible to get satisfactory operation 
from split frame motors in these sizes due to slight — 
movement between the frame halves and the bearing 
housings, which resulted in relatively rapid wear. This _ 
movement was due in part to lack of rigidity in the © 
whole structure, but mainly to the difficulty of maintain- — 
ing the bolts tight enough to insure the proper clamping 
effect. ‘The improvement resulting from the use of the © 
box frame in the sizes was so great that it was in-_ 
evitable that the same construction would be tried on the. _ 


' ARMATURE OF No. 532-B RaiLbwAy Motor, SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION OF FAN 


smaller sizes, where the same difficulty of wear between 
housings and frame halves was causing considerable 
trouble. Some difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of the box construction in these sizes naturally 
developed, since at first consideration it appeared that 
such motors would be much less accessible for repairs 
as compared with the split frame motors where the lower 
half of the frame could be swung down into the car pit — 
so as to permit the removal of armatures and field coils’ 
without removing the motor from the trucks. ; 
Actual experience, however, has shown that with 
proper equipment for lifting the car body from the 
trucks and for handling the motor the use of the box 
frame motor has, in reality, brought about marked im- 
provements in maintenance methods. Carhouse equip- 
ment is now provided whereby the entire motor is easily 
lifted out and put in the shop, where working conditions 
are very much better than in a dark pit. The improved 
operation resulting from the use of the box frame motor 
has led to its adoption as the practically universal 
standard. ib 
It is interesting to note the relative weight of motors — 
of designs produced at different periods. The 101-B-2 
motor followed the 68, and was followed by the 306 and 
307 motors, which were followed in their turn by the 
ventilated type motors, 532-B, 306-CV-4, 548, etc. From 


one-hour rating and total weight including gears and 
gear cases it is seen that the old line of motors, 49, 38- By 
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_ 68, and 76 fall in a straight line curve. _ The 938-A and 
-B-2, coming after a period of mechanical troubles 

h the older motors and at a ‘time when a reduction in 
bles was due, swung well away from this straight 
ine. The increased total weight resulted from the 
avier shaft, frame and all mechanical parts. The later 
entilated motors, although maintaining much the same 
rugged mechanical construction, swung back again on 
the straight line, showing the effect of the ventilation 
the weight, even at the one-hour rating, as well as of 
refinements in design. The graphs showing the relation 
between diameter of pinion and shaft bearing and torque 
indicate that no sacrifice was made in the shaft and 
earing diameter in the present standard motors. 

‘These show also that the 101-B-2 was the pioneer in 
providing ‘ ‘oversize” shafts. 

2 The production of motors that are sufficiently rugged 
to stand up under the severe modern service conditions 
and yet that weigh no more per foot-pound torque than 

ie. older motors_that proved inadequate as service con- 

i 

d 


ditions increased is the result of many factors. The 
oe of ventilation, the commutating pole and the box 
oat mentioned above has been supplemented by a more 
exact knowledge of the possibilities of electrical design, 
improvement in mechanical details, the use of bronze 
bearings instead of cast or malleable iron and wonderful 
improvements in gear and pinion materials. 

It thus appears that the 101-B-2 motor was in its day 
a distinct achievement, and a recognition of the greatly 
_ increased duty requirements, but the ventilated, com- 
mutating-pole type motors that have superseded it rep- 
resent just as great an achievement because of their 
_ equally rugged mechanical construction, their reduced 
erst cost and their reduced operating cost. 


Notes on Swiss Heavy Traction 
Development 


_ British Traveler in Switzerland Studies Present Status of 
Electrification in Manufacturers’ Plants and on 
Operating Properties and Reports 
His Observations 


T THE request of the editor of the Electrician, 
London, Dr. S. P. Smith has recently written out 
for that paper some of the things which he noted in a 

tour of observation through Switzerland. Among his 
eeeryarians regarding heavy traction were these: 
At the Oerlikon Works there was in the shops such a 
preponderance of locomotive construction under way 
that all other work seemed negligible in comparison. 
Many freight locomotives for the St. Gothard Railway 
ere being built. There were in the shops a number of 
locomotive drivers sent by the Federal Railway Adminis- 
tration for” training, to prepare them to operate these 
ocomotives later. It was evident also that the com- 
pensated series motor with phase-displaced commutating 
eld, introduced for traction by Dr. Behn-Eschenburg 
4 nany years ago, is popular for single-phase railways. 
In the shops also were giant waterwheel alternators 
low frequency (16% cycle) and transformers for the 
ederal Railways, as well as a three-phase motor coach 
x the Burgdorf-Thun Railway. A 1,500-volt, 50-cycle 


of 1 ea of the locomotives and the plan 
or cooling t the transformers. The latter are placed 


in strong tanks through which oil is pumped, while the 
oil is cooled in pipes placed along the outside of the 
locomotive cab or in a cooler operated by a fan. He 
noted also the differences between the Oerlikon and 
Brown-Boveri single-phase traction motors. In the 
former there are no resistance connectors between the 
armature winding and the commutator segments, 
whereas such connectors are used in the Brown-Boveri 
motor. The resistance connectors in the latter motor 
are not placed in the slots as in earlier machines, but 
between the segments and the coils to insure cooling. 
The object in reverting to the use of these connectors is 
to give greater freedom in design. Wave rather than 
lap windings are used on the armatures. 

As to the St. Gothard Railway, Dr. Smith said that 
electric traction has made a great difference on this 
line. Instead of three steam locomotives, two electrics 
haul the express trains more rapidly. However, owing 
to the light freight and passenger traffic at present full 
advantage cannot be taken of the electrification. At 
present the Ritom station is the only source of power 
for the St. Gothard line, but the load on this is light, 
probably for the reasons mentioned and further because 
only the mountain section of the line is as yet elec- 
trically operated. The pressure tunnel between Lake, 
Ritom and the water tower forming a part of the 
hydraulic plant has given considerable trouble from 
leakage, but by reducing the effective head the manage- 
ment has been able to keep the plant running. The 
leakage is due to cracks in the rocks produced by blast- 
ing during construction. When the second power plant, 
at Amsted, is completed the Ritom pressure tunnel will 
be repaired. Steps are being taken to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the Ritom trouble at Amsted. The latter plant 
will be operated during 1922. 

Dr. Smith found the Loetschberg Railway very busy 
due to daily shipments of 10,000 tons of coal from 
Germany to Italy over this route. He found that the 
2,500-hp. Oerlikon locomotives, of which thirteen are in 
use, gave much smoother starting of trains than the 
motor coaches on the London lines. He noticed no signs 
of vibration, and stated that in the more recent designs 
springs have been put inside the pinion instead of the 
gear wheel to eliminate vibration. Dr. Smith visited 
also the Bernese Railway, electrified on the same system 
as the Loetschberg (single phase), where there are now 
fourteen 1,000-hp. locomotives in use. 

At Spiez, where the Loetschberg as well as the 
Bernese locomotives are overhauled, there were only 
three out of twenty-eight locomotives in for repairs. 
One of these was a Loetschberg locomotive which had 
been stripped for its triennial overhaul. He was 
impressed by the small amount of repair work that had 
been necessary, even with the terrific wear and tear on 
the locomotives since 1913 due to heavy coal traffic. 


Industrial Forum Formed 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
inaugurated an industrial and executive forum for the 
purpose of creating a better understanding of business 
and industrial problems. On Tuesday evening, Jan. 24, 
Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard University 
will speak on “The Problem of the Railroads.” On 
Monday, Feb.’ 6, George W. McAneny, chairman of the 
Transit Commission, will discuss the transportation 
problem of New York City. These lectures will be deliv- 
ered in the Auditorium of the Polytechnic Institute, 99 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


Determination of Train Make-Up 


4 A Description of the Tests Made and the Results Which Were Obtained to Determine the Maximum 
a Number of Trailers that Can Be Included with Safety in Long Island 


Railroad Electric Trains 


; By G. C. BISHOP 
Superintendent of Motive Power Long Island Railroad, New York, N. Y. 


WN CONSIDERING the problem of 
[e maximum number of trailers 
that can be included in any train 

with safety, it is evident that the ratio 

of trailers to motor cars will vary with 
service requirements. This would re- 

‘quire an analysis of each division to 

determine the variation in schedule 

speed, number of stops per mile, aver- 
age length and frequency of stops, 

Mength and severity of grades, layover 

vat terminals, etc. In actual operation, 
however, it is inconvenient if not quite 

impossible to have several types of 

_train make-up, as trains are made up 

at terminals continually for several 

- different classes of service, so that 

the most convenient plan is to de- ( 

; cide on a train make-up for the most 

Severe condition, and then to use this as standard. 

’ Electric operation was first started by the Long 

Island Railroad in J uly, 1905. The first order was for 

134 motor passenger cars and five motor baggage cars, 

each equipped with two Westinghouse type 113 motors. 

These have been operated exclusively on the Atlantic 

_ Avenue and Rockaway Beach Divisions. As the elec- 

d trification of other divisions’ progressed and the service 

was extended under the East River into the Pennsyl- 

-vania Station in New York City the first cars soon 

became inadequate to handle the service, and in 1908 

“more motor cars were ordered. These were entirely 

different, being longer and heavier and each having two 

- Westinghouse type 308 motors. These equipments were 

designed for all motor car operation with forced ventila- 

tion of the motors. It was soon fotind, however, that the 
motors had sufficient capacity to operate the service 
without forced ventilation and later it was determined 

- that trailers could safely be added. 


TUNNEL OPERATION NECESSITATED USE OF 
STEEL TRAILERS 


In 1915 twenty steel trailers were ordered for the 
tunnel operation to Pennsylvania station and Flatbush 
_ Avenue. Tests at this time to determine the safe pro- 
portion of trailers were made in the conventional way 
with thermometers and a train make-up to include not 
more than one trailer for each two motor cars was 
specified. Exceptions to this ruling permitted the use 
of a higher proportion of trail cars in special trains, 
r making long runs with few stops, notably Belmont race- 
track trains. 
‘An order for twenty-five additional steel trailers was 
ed in 1917 and forty-five more were ordered and 
laced in service in 1918. Fifty additional trail cars 
er purchased in 1919 and placed on the road during 
ner of 1920. r 

nee’ be cpeprectate that trailers could not 

, 
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POTENTIOMETER USED FOR TAKING RBADINGS DURING TEST 


be added to. trains indefinitely and that some decision 
as to a standard train make-up was necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a series of tests was made in co-operation with 
engineers from the Westinghouse Electric Company to 
determine the heating of the motors with different train 
make-up and with varying service conditions of dif- 
ferent divisions. 

Our experience has shown that the capacity of the 
WH-308 motor in our service is limited by the short-time 
heavy-duty current taken by the motor, rather than by 
its continuous capacity. This is due in part to short 
runs with long layovers, which are the rule. Measure- 
ments of temperature by thermometer, made as they* 
are at the end of the day, give no direct indication 
of the heavy overloads that a motor may have handled 
at short intervals in accelerating its train on the 
maximum grades. 


Field cor! N2/ 


Brush holder N2/ 
Selector switch” 


ROR ee Potentiometer x 
Brush holder N22 


Field coil N&2 A 


WIRING FOR THERMOCOUPLES IN RAILWAY Motor TEST 
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THERMOCOUPLES READY FOR’ APPLICATION TO MoTors 


To get a measure of this a new method was employed. 
Thermocouples, which for some years have been used for 
reading hot spot temperatures in turbo-generators and 
transformers, were used. Two motors on car 1690 were 
equipped with thermocouples. One thermocouple was 
mounted under the tape of a main field coil and another 
on the brush-holder, as shown in illustrations. 

The readings were made directly with a potentiometer, 
the method being the same as that employed in reading 
turbo-generator temperatures. A dial switch was pro- 
vided readily to put each thermocouple in circuit. Some 
description of this instrument and the (ae of secur- 
ing temperatures will be of interest. 

The potentiometer shown in accompanying amustyde 
tions operates on the slide wire potentiometer principle. 
A simplified diagram is also shown. A dry cell supplies 
current to a resistance wire equipped with two sliding 
contacts. The drop of potential between these contacts 
is proportional to the current in the wire and to the 
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distance between them. Two pointers which move with © 
the contacts indicate the positions of the two contacts. 
The scale is calibrated in degrees. A rheostat in the 
battery circuit is used for adjusting the current exactly 
to the value that will cause a drop of emf. per degree on 
the temperature scale equal to the thermo emf. per 
degree in the couple. Leads from the thermocouples 
connect to a sensitive galvanometer and to the slide wire 
contacts of corresponding polarity. If the emf. between 
the contacts is equal to the thermo emf. there will be no 
deflection of the galvanometer. If higher or lower, there 
will be a deflection of the galvanometer in one or the © 
other direction. By changing the distance between con- 

tacts and using the galvanometer as a guide, the posi- 


‘tion at which the slide emf. balances, the thermo emf. 


is easily located. 

In practice the lower pointer is set at the position on 
the scale corresponding with the temperature of the 
cold couple, and the upper pointer is moved until a 
balance is obtained as described. Actual temperature 
of hot couples can then be read directly on the scale. 

One thermocouple is embedded in the mass of which 
the temperature is to be measured and the other, the 
“cold” couple, is contained in the instrument case and — 
is in contact with the bulb of a mercury thermometer, by 
which the temperature of the cold couple is observed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE THERMOCOUPLES 


Westinghouse thermocouples are made by welding 
copper and “advance” (nickel-copper) alloy ribbons to- 
gether. These ribbons are ordinarily 0.005 in. thick, 
0.25 in. wide and of any desired length. The couple is 
insulated with mica and micarta paper to withstand a 
temperature of at least 150 deg. C. After installation 
in the motor a voltage test of 1,000 volts to ground was 
applied. A diagram of the actual connections used in 
the test shows just how the connections were made. 
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uns were made on the Atlantic Avenue, Rockaway 
ar Long Beach Division of the Long Island Railroad 
ith what might be termed normal trains, i.e., well 
ithin the capacity of the motors as deterniined by 
vious tests with thermometers, The potentiometer, 
| noted, is calibrated directly in degrees Centigrade, 
e after some experimenting it was found that accurate 

adings of the temperature of the brush-holder on one 
a could be taken each minute, while the field tem- 
erature, which varied very slowly, could be taken dur- 
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DIAGRAMS OF CONNECTIONS FOR POTHENTIOMETER 


ing station stops. At intervals of eight or ten minutes 
readings were made on the thermocouples in the other 
motor as a check. 


~ BRUSH-HOLDER TEMPERATURE VARIES RAPIDLY 


It is appreciated that certain inaccuracies occur in 
this method of obtaining temperatures. The instru- 
ment is somewhat affected by the jar of the train and, as 
indicated by the curves shown, the temperature of the 
thermocouple mounted on the brush-holder varies very 
rapidly, particularly during acceleration. The direc- 
tion in which the car is moving also makes a difference 
of a-few degrees due to the difference in ventilation. 
Motors were run with bottom covers off on the commu- 
tator end and ventilated commutator covers, the stand- 
ard summer time custom on this road. Repetition of 
similar runs, however, shows remarkable consistency. 
The temperature at the brush-holder is affected some- 
what by commutator friction, sparking at the brushes 
and by the resistance between brushes and box. It is 
fair to assume, however, that the temperature at this 
point follows the same trend as the rest of the armature 
circuit. - < 
Under the service conditions~ on this road the 
limiting condition in the WH-308 motor is the tem- 
perature of the soldered connections, and signs of dis- 
tress appear when there is no indication of roasting of 
phe coils themselves. Temperatures at these hot points 
are indicated proportionately, at least, by the thermo- 

ouple located on the brush-holder. 

petorne to the graphs two facts are apparent. With 
e so-called normal train there is no tendency for the 
mperature to increase above a very conservative fig- 
With an increasing number of trailers in the 
train, however, as indicated by the graphs showing 


ure. 


elo Bs the total or average temperature of the motor 
mtinually rises and, what is more significant, the 
ead between the field temperature and the armature 
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These tests have been most enlightening. We have 
been able to analyze our. service conditions and to deter- 
mine the maximum proportion of trailers that can be 
operated in our trains without exceeding safe motor 
temperatures, with the usual penalty of increased main- 
tenance. We are arranging our operation for the future 
on this basis. 


Friction Device and Catch for Windows 


AR WINDOWS must be kept tight so that they 

will not rattle and still they must work with suffi- 
cient freedom so that lady passengers can raise and 
lower them easily. The accompanying illustration 
shows a friction device and two automatic stops which 
have been applied to the cars of the International 
Railway at Buffalo, operated by the Mitten Manage- 
ment, Incorporated. With these applied to the window 
posts the windows are kept tight at all times and they 
are easily raised. In addition to these two desirable 
features it is impossible for the windows to drop on 
the passenger’s arms or fingers. Both the friction 
device and the stops are set in the posts instead of 
being applied to the sash. The friction device has a 
small shoe which slides in the slot, and when the 
window is raised a light tension spring is compressed 
which creates very little friction and practically all 
the passenger has to do is to slide up the weight of the 
sash. 

When the window is lowered the shoe slides down 
to the other end of the slot and a stiff spring is 
compressed which has just enough tension to allow the 
window to drop gradually. The stops are so placed 
that the bottom edge of the window sash rests on one 
when it is wide open, and another is placed 8 in. fror 
the window ledge, which prevents a window while 


WINDOW CATCH AND STOP 


being lowered from dropping on a passenger’s arms or 
fingers. 

This sort of safety device appeals to the riding 
public, as every time a window is lowered there is a 
demonstration of the thought that has been given 
to this safety feature. In addition to being a desi: 
able safety device, there is at the same time much less 
wear and tear on the window sash and fewer window 
glasses are broken, which means reduced maintenance 
costs. 


, 
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Varieties in Safety Car Design Unfortunate 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
To the Editors: BROOKLYN, N. NGe Jan. 14, 1922. 


In reviewing the article by L. H. Palmer, president 
of the American Electric Railway Transportation & 
Traffic Association, as published in the JOURNAL of Jan. 
7, 1922, I note reference to standardization as applied to 
the construction and equipment of safety cars, and while 
unwilling to enter into a controversy, I think it would 
be well for you once more to point out the fact that 
the electric railway industry for many years has suffered 
and is still suffering from a constant desire to have 
something special, on the part of its mechanical and 
transportation superintendents, as well as the manage- 
ments of some properties. 

There has never been as concrete an example of what 
might be done in the way of standardization of rolling 
stock as in the case of standard “one-man” Birney 
safety cars and where car builders are offering them to 
prospective customers at considerably less cost than the 
special car covered in some instances by specifications. 

The Birney car is without question applicable to any 
service in any city or in any community, and at a 
time when additions to capital’ account or expenditures 
from earnings for either new rolling stock or conver- 
sion of old is a matter to be carefully considered it would 
seem as though too much stress is laid upon require- 
ments of certain localities as seen by operating officials 
therein. 

Furthermore, it needs no particular demonstration to 
understand that Ford cars are produced at a low cost 
not alone because of design and material, but largely 
because of the ability of the manufacturer to turn such 
vehicles out in large numbers and to make purchases in 
quantities that enable them to buy most economically. 

It is unfortunate that the exploiting of special re- 
quirements, especially as seems to affect Baltimore and 
Chicago, should be inflicted upon this particular and 
very important development. It is not a question of 
stagnation following standardization, as in a broad sense 
this need never follow, and the issue should not be 
befogged in any such manner. W. G. GOVE, 

Superintendent of Equipment for 
Lindley M. Garrison, Receiver. 


Do Armatures Rub Tof Pole Faces? — 


To the Editors: Jan. 14, 1922, 

I should like to have you publish some information 
that will assist in settling the following controversy: 

Smith claims that in a railway motor operating under 
a car, when the current is applied and the car is going in 
one direction, the armature rises from the bottom pole 
pieces, and comes as near the top pole pieces as it is 
allowed to do by the armature caps. He claims to have 
seen quite a number of armatures damaged on account 
of loose axle caps, and that this partly proves his con- 
tention. He also said that sometimes in order to deter- 
mine the wear on armature bearings, in an emergency 
and not as a regular thing, of course, he would have 
some one set the brakes to prevent the car from moving 
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and would then apply the current while he watched the - 
armature by opening up the hand hole in the top of the 
gear case. With the controller set for motion of the car 
in one direction he would see the pinion climb up the 
gear as far as the wear on the bearing would permit, - 


DIAGRAM OF Forces AcTING AT PINION END oF ARMATURE 


Brown claims that this cannot be; that with an even’ 
magnetic field the weight. of the armature causes a 
pressure-always to be exerted against the bottom bear- 
ing. 

This discussion relates, of course, to motors with 
worn-bearing conditions. A READER. | 


EpDITor’s NoTE.—Smith is right in his assumption that 
with the controller set for motion of the car in one direc- 
tion the armature will rise so as to come nearer the top 
pole faces to the extent that the wear in the bearings 
and housings will permit. Armatures are damaged quite 
frequently due to their rubbing the top pole faces, and 
many roads use metal gages to determine the wear that 
would permit movement toward the top of the motor. 
This tendency of the armature to rise is not primarily* 
caused by the magnetic pull, but rather the tendency of 
the pinion to ride up on the gear when the armature is 
turning in one direction. 

The reason for the pinion climbing can be best illus- 
trated by reference to the accompanying diagram. For 
the sake of illustration, assume a 50-hp. motor rotating 
in the direction indicated by the arrow at a speed of 500° 
revolutions per minute. The force, f, due to the torque 
of the motor at the pitch line of the pinion and gear is 
assumed as being in a downward direction. This is 
balanced by an equal force in an upward direction at 
the center of the armature. If this force is greater 
than the weight of the armature, the pinion will ride up 
on the gear. The force in this case will be equal to 50 
(assuming the motor to be developing its rated horse- 
power) times 33,000 ft.-lb. per minute divided by 500 
r.p.m., times the radius from the center of the armature 
shaft to the pitch line of the pinion, which may be 
considered as 4 in. or 4 ft. times 27. With the condi- 
tions as assumed, this force will be approximately 
1,576 lb. Thus 

iniety 50 X 33,000 
I= 500% 4 XK 2X 81416 

The opposing force is the weight of the armature, 
which for a 50-hp. motor would be approximately 600 Ib. - 
One-half of this weight would be supported at each 
bearing, so there would be 300 lb. at the pinion end 
bearing exerting pressure in a downward direction. We 
thus would have an excess of 1,276 lb. tending to raise 
the armature at the pinion end so as to cause it to ride 
up on the gear. Of course, there is no force at the oe 
end of the armature tending to raise it. 


= 1,576 lb. 


*There is of course an additional secondary lifting effect du: 
to the unbalancing of the sce a field through eccentricity of 
the armature in the bore. however, only comes into acti 
after the armature has been lifted by the pinion torque, - 


Equipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions and Details of New Apparatus of Interest 
to the Industry. Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices of All Departments 
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Z A.E. R.A. Easements Versus 
‘: Brooklyn Practice 


_An Explanation and Example of the Difficulty of Standardiz- 
ing This Detail of Track Layout—The Author Gives 
One of His Own Designs of Spiral with 
Reasons for Its Form 


By S. STRIEZHEFF 


\ 


4 = Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ie PPENDIX “C” of the report of the committee on 
4 way matters, as submitted to the 1921 convention 


of the American Blectric Railway Engineering Asocia- 
G tion, invites discussion of the merits of spiral easement 
‘ curves suggested for general 
adoption by electric railways. 
_It further suggests that mem- 
bers study them with refer- 
ence to their own particular 
-¢onditions. I have discussed 


unnecessary, considering the maximum size of B. R. T. 
surface cars. It only unduly lengthens the lead and 
increases the cosecant, thus bringing the curve nearer 
to the curb, where ordinarily there is lack of room un- 
der the best of conditions. 

The committee report divides the suggested easements 
into two groups; four easements indicated in heavy 
type for general use and three easements in light type 
to be used only in special cases on account of local. con- 
ditions. In a recent communication to E. M. T. Ryder 
of the Third Avenue Railway, C. A. Alden of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company admits that “for Brooklyn 
conditions it would be most unusual for the ‘heavy-face 


PC. Easement N2245 


' this subject informally with 
RB. C. Cram, chairman of the 
committee. As I do not agree 
entirely with his views, I-am, 
at his suggestion, presenting 
my views here for considera- 
tion by those who may be in- 
terested in the subject of pos- 
“sible standardization of switch 
easements and spiral curves. 
. For a number of years I 
have had to juggle all kinds 
of special trackwork layouts. Sigh Rees ay are 
With my nose close to the 
grindstone, but with an un- 
obscured vision, I possibly 
realize the essential factors 
in matters of this particular 
_kind more correctly than those 
who are not so directly con- 
“nected with the work. Mind- 
ul of the injunction in the committee report, “with 
reference to their own particular conditions,” I be- 
lieve that it was wrong procedure on the part of the 
committee to prescribe standard easements without con- 
sidering more fully the actual conditions and physical 
‘pce that the electric railways have to contend 
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PC Easement N°245 


; to Brooklyn, I venture to assert that had the com- 
m1 thos fully informed itself as to the relative per- 
ntages, in that city, of roadway widths at special 
ork connections, it would have dropped any 
restion of 200-deg. radius switch easements for 
tion in this otherwise spacious borough. 
rst, the intervening, long-radius curve immediately 
eles phe switch apace preted for _greater car 


Building liney 


FIG.2 


curve -- 
—— Lorain spiral N2F 


SPECIAL TRACKWORK LAYOUTS FOR BROOKLYN 


Fig. 1—Hasement curve connecting tracks on intersecting 44-ft. streets. 
Brooklyn easement curve situation, involving the cutting away of a curb corner. 


Fig. 2—A typical 


tables’ to be available,” further stating that “it was 
pointed out to the sub-committee last year that the 
majority of cases would be the ‘special condition’ shown 
in the ‘light-face tables.’”” A somewhat paradoxical 
proposition, is it not? : 

For a location shown in Fig. 1, a location exceptionally 
favorable for Brooklyn streets, with two 44-ft. inter- 
secting roadways, the use of special easement No, 245 
was suggested as indicated by full lines, in place of the 
originally intended Lorain spiral No. 3, represented by 
dash lines. This was to allow for a 200-ft. radius switch 
instead of one of 150-ft. radius. In the meantime, 
however, with the same purpose in view I worked out 
an easement curve indicated by dotted lines, retaining 
spiral No. 3 at the plain end of curve in intersecting 
street. This easement consists of three radii leading 
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up to the point of the frog and then abutting on the 
plain curve of 45.125-ft. radius with a cosecant prac- 
tically the same as in easement No. 245 with a 40.125-ft. 
radius. This curve has been approved. for «installation 
at this particular location. This easement is certainly 
sturdier and is not afraid of the chill of practicability, 
as compared with easement No. 245, which smacks a 
little of the hothouse. 

It may even be advisable to use the approved easement 
in other locations if a 200-ft. radius switch is desired, 
and where conditions permit it. This retains a constant 
lead and frog (except one arm), which-is on the same 
principle as Lorain spiral No. 3, presenting the same 
conditions up to a plain curve radius of 52.625 ft. 

An interesting illustration of what we have to con- 
tend with in Brooklyn is given in Fig. 2. This location 
presents conditions much more favorable than the aver- 
age conditions that obtain here, considering the road- 
way widths, and yet the curb corner has to be cut away, 
as indicated, to allow cars to round a curve which pro- 
vides clearance only in the tangent track on the No. 3 
spiral end. It was necessary to come down to a central 
radius of 35.125 ft. with a Lorain spiral No. 1 on the 
plain end. What happens with an easement No, 245 
in place is indicated by dash lines. 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS 


Summing up the foregoing I would say that only in 
exceptionally favorable locations like the one shown in 
Fig. 1 at street intersections of less than 45 deg. angle 
would it be possible to use 200-ft. radius switches, and 
even there probably not with A.E.R.A. easements. This 
is true on account of the intervening long-radius curve 
following switch radius, 4s no extra clearance is nec- 
essary for Brooklyn cars. And although these easements 
are generally somewhat unwieldy and take up too much 
of the arc to allow for any variation to suit a particular 
local condition, such as manhole obstructions and others, 
I would prefer them to the ones at present in use, were 
I not a slave to the habit of facing facts and conditions. 

In conclusion I would say that all herein is stated 
entirely in a_ spirit of co-operation, remembering 
Shakespeare’s words: “No might, nor greatness in mor- 
tality can censure escape!” 


Weighting Lanterns to Keep Them Upright 


NE of the difficulties experienced by electric rail- 
ways is that of keeping lanterns from tipping and 
blowing over where it is necessary to place them at 
night during construction work on streets or highways. 
Even though the workman places the lanterns in their 
proper position so they will warn traffic of danger, still 
a strong wind may arise that will tip one or more of 
them over and extinguish the light, thus causing a 
dangerous condition. 
The American City for January refers to the use of 
a small concrete block in which the bottom of the oil 
reservoir of the lantern has been imbedded to prevent 
such occurrences. To make the block a form of lumber 
8 in. square and about 4 in. deep is made. A portion of 
the concrete is placed in the bottom, and upon this, in 
the center, the lantern is placed, care being taken to see 
that the oil filler cap is above the top of the form. The 
remainder of the form is then filled with concrete, so as 
completely to cover the oil reservoir as high as desired. 
Care should be taken to insure that the oil cap and 
thumb screw for adjusting the wick are accessible. 
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Chattanooga Remodels Cars . 3 


A Large Amount of Work Has Been Done in Remodeling and 
Rebuilding Various Cars of the Chattanooga Railway & _ 
Light Company Since the Receivers Too a 

Charge of the Property in 1919 


N EXTENSIVE program of rebuilding, re 


and overhauling of car bodies has been carried on 

by the Chattanooga Railway & Light Company during © 
the last two and a half years. The receivers took charge ‘ 
of the railway property on April 18, 1919, and from 
then to August, 1921, sixty-five cars passed through the 4 
carpenter and paint shops, the greater portion of this ~ 
number being entirely rebuilt or remodeled. 4 

In carrying out the work the cars are first brought ‘ 
into the carpenter shop, where they are gone over care- — 
fully and the extent of the rebuilding necessary is — 
determined. Some cars are but partially rebuilt with 
new posts, new paneling and repaired vestibules, while 
others are in such bad condition that it has been found — 


ee 


“ 


Overhauling trucks: 220%. coins ned pas cA a on sire ee $275.00 
Overhauling motors, including new gears and pinions but no 

KOWINGING 2-5. « Bgtota ene Paipeas kin Ue rok oy ele cee Ge 325.00: 
Carpenter work on body, including twenty new seats.............. 2,438.38 
Body painted with the latest system described. ...........-...-0+ 312.18 
Other electrical equipment... 22.0.6... 000 e eee eee teens 5.00 
Air-brake equipment cio 0550s srs ee ain e-esee es efeye en ous oleate aie, Hist ial eae 40.00: 
Installing new sanders: s.sicc ek dF ees WEL a ety sean oe 45. 00: 
Peetinegs O@XPCWSO so ore.o: steve uk ahavec dros hae Listes dae tap heh ms Se pe eee ao 225.00 

Total per cari. Secs en cathe eee. Fe wale taney ane een $3,735.56 


necessary to strip them and rebuild the bodies from 
the sills up. In this rebuilding some cars have been — 
remodeled during the course of construction; eighteen 
of those now in service have had the old sliding doors — 
replaced with swinging exit doors, as experience has 
shown that the folding doors work more easily and — 
require less energy on the part of the motorman to — 
open and close. Three cars with small vestibules have 
had a change made in the location of the conductor’s — 
position on the platform. This has been found neces- 
sary because with the smal] vestibules congestion was 
very great and the relocation of the conductor’s posi- i 
tion helps to relieve this. 

The sixty-five cars referred to included six trailers, and © 
the total cost of body repairs and painting amounted 


Car No, 322 IN CouURSE OF RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
CHATTANOOGA COMPANY’S SHOPS 


to $53,591.24, an average per car of $577.42 for the 
carpenter work and $247.06 for painting. Of course 
some cars cost more to rebuild than others, but the 
following figures for two general classes of remodeling 
will give an idea as to the extent of the work. On cars 
of the 326 class the costs shown in table above apply. 

In remodeling this class of cars the concave-conv 
paneling was replaced with straight side tongued an 


a; 
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~- CAR OF THE 326 CLASS BEFORE REMODELING. NOTE 


Bs ; _ CONCAVE-CONVEX PANELING 


grooved wood. There was an extra side sub-sill to 
build out the bottom of the post. The sliding doors 
“were replaced with folding doors and the sash was 
‘rebuilt from the form shown in the illustration for the 
original car to the form shown in that for the rebuilt car. 
The reconstruction work on cars of the 302 class in- 
cluded costs as follows: 


Body » ge including the rebuilding of old seats.............:..... 


$1,123.95 

oso y Sig. ei ES a 349,43 
Ferechnsiing pace ¥ 400.00 
Overhauling trucks........... 300.00 
Overhauling air Leake equipme 40.00 
Other ClOGiViIGaberiip ment. bs oo ccialtte lente oe Chis ada es bes ee oe 100.00 
Ning sanders ($20 for labor and $25 for material)....0..+e.e0% 45.00 
“Overhead DX MOHB Ds Sore he os Mish oss Pek gk orn Pace Wales 179.25 
AWAY ES BD OTS Sa a ea $2,537.63 


With this 302 class of cars every other post was put 

in new and every other post was spliced and rebuilt. 
‘Some of the cars required new sills while others were 
found. in such good.condition that new sills were not 
needed. The same platform and vestibule framing was 
used, but the conductor’s location was moved and the 
bulkhead was eliminated. As will be noted by referring 
to the accompanying illustration, the former concave- 
‘convex paneling on the side, which was of wood, was 
replaced with steel which was flat. In order to install 
this steel paneling the posts were blocked out until 
they presented straight sides for the mounting of the 
steel plates and a piece of wrought iron 3 in. x 13 in. 
was run lengthwise at the bottom of the post to which 
the steel was fastened. The same roofing was used. 
_ The above figures apply where extensive reconstruc- 
‘tion was undertaken, but where only moderate repairs 
‘were necessary the total cost for carpenter work and 
painting rarely exceeded $500. 


4 


wf NEw PAINTING SYSTEM USED 


; After completing the work in the carpenter shop, the 


ars were run into the paint shop, where they were 

ainted both inside and outside. In the car interior 

e old varnish was scraped off down to the wood and 
va up as new. On the exterior most of the cars 
required the removal of the old paint and varnish and 
en the painting consisted of a flat color and varnish 
ystem which has replaced a method used in former 
years when a system of enamel or color varnish was 
used. With the latest system the paint is first burned 
down to the wood and then sanded off. A coat of 
d primer is applied and then puttying is done, after 
ich three coats of “Krakno” surfacer are added and 
sanding process is repeated. Two coats of flat color 
one of cadmium glaze are then added. Red strip- 
, trimming and the necessary lettering are then done 
nd two coats of outside wearing varnish are applied, 
aking in all seven coats of paint and two of varnish. 


-are also the edges of the board. 


THE REMODELED CARS PRESENT A CLEAN, 
NEAT APPEARANCE 


The time taken to paint a car with this process is nearly 
three weeks. 

Beaverboard headlining is being tried on some of 
the cars and the first of this type has now been in 
service nearly a year. In using beaverboard the upper 
side is treated with two coats of heavy lead paint as 
In treating the edges 
the paint is pounced in well for preservative effects. 
The under side of the beaverboard is finished with a 
lead filler and headlining paint, which consists of a 
cream paint on a lead base. At the time of this in- 
stallation the beaverboard cost 53 cents per square foot 
and it appears that 1§ cents would take care of the 


‘labor and paint, making the total cost about 7 cents per 


square foot installed. 


Motorized Emergency Truck 


HE Second Avenue Railroad, New York, N. Y., has 
recently added several motorized wagons to its 
equipment for use in connection with track and line 
repairs. The wagon shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is used for emergency service for rerailing cars 
and making repairs which require immediate completion 


FEXMERGENCY TRUCK WITH 24-TON PACKARD CHASSIS AND Bopy 
CONSTRUCTED IN RAILWAY COMPANY’S SHOPS 


in order to restore service to normal operation. This 
wagon has a 23-ton Packard chassis, and the body is 
equipped with bins on either side for carryimg the 
smaller tools necessary, the center portion being used 
for larger equipment and cables. A substantial step is 
provided at the rear and a pipe railing along the side. 
A large bell is mounted immediately behind the cab by 


‘a strap-iron framework. This is manually controlled by 
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the operator so as to warn pedestrians and traffic in 


such a manner that a clear right of way will be secured. . 


Jacks are carried on either side of the body mounted on 
shelves. The body for this wagon was built in the shops 
of the Second Avenue Railroad to satisfy conditions 
which had been found to exist. 


Wood Preservation Increases Life of Ties 


TATISTICS given out by the service bureau of the 

American Wood Preservers’ Association show that 
-in 1920 the railway and commercial treating plants in 
the United States treated by the standard empty-cell 
and full-cell pressure processes 44,987,532 crossties, or 
20 per cent more than were treated in 
1919. About 65 per cent were treated 
with approximately 4 lb. of zinc 
chloride per cubic foot, 30 per cent 
with an average of between 7 and 8 
lb. of creosote and 5 per cent by the 
zinc-creosote process, with 4 lb. of zinc 
chloride and 4.6 lb. of oil. Of the 
total number of ties treated, 2,310,793, 
or about. 5 per cent, were reported for 
use by electric railways. 

Service test records show that at 
least fifteen years service can be ex- 
pected from well-treated ties under 
heavy traffic, and only. a very small 
percentage of well-treated ties have 
been removed after fifteen to twenty 
years in the track. Ties have given 
excellent service when treated accord- 
ing to the “Specifications for Preservative Treat- 
ment of Wood” included in the report presented at the 
convention of the American Electric Railway Engineer- 
ing Association last October. | 


Special Equipment Not Necessary 
for Dipping Fields 


N A New Eng- 

landelectric 
railway where 
money was scarce 
for the purchase of 
shop equipment, the 
simple arrangement 
shown herewith was 
installed to facilitate 
dipping railway mo- 
tor field coils. The 
dipping compound is 
carried in an 18-in. 
diameter by 24-in. 
high galvanized iron 
barrel and the coil 
is lowered and raised 
by the simple expe- 
dient of passing a 
g-in. manila rope 
around a_ discarded 
4-in. trolley wheel 
fastened to the raft- 
ers by two strap-iron 
Dipping and draining are thus cared for with 


hangers. 


resulting saving in dipping compound and convenience 
of handling. 
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Graphic Records of Trolley 
Wire Wear 
An Tastranient Used by the Puget Sound Power & Light ; 


Company Reproduces the Exact Contour of a 
Trolley Wire on an Enlarged Scale 


By FREDERICK G. WISWELL 


Chief Draftsman Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


N INSTRUCTIVE article on “Gaging Trolley Wire 
for Renewal,” by G. H. McKelway, appeared in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Nov. 19, 1921. The lat- 
ter part of the article points very clearly to the advan- 


- FronT AND REAR VIEWS OF WIREOGRAPH INSTRUMENT 


tage of recording graphically tbs amount and character 
of wear on trolley wires. i 
Prior to selling the ietictien system to the city. of 
Seattle, the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Cong 
pany (now the Puget Sound Power & Light Company) © 
looked into the question of providing a means for ob- 
taining: information in connection with inspecting an 
replacing worn trolley wire, aside from the old method 
of using micrometer calipers or of judging conditions 
by the number of breaks and general appearance of the 
wire. At that time the writer submitted an original - 
device, since called the “Trolley Wireograph Instru-— 
ment,” for use in such work. The following description 
and accompanying photographs explain its usefulness to 
railway companies desirous of keeping systematic rec- 
ords. a4 
The device reproduces graphically the amount and 
character of wear on a trolley wire by making an en- 
larged duplicate, on paper, of a cross-section of the wire 
taken at any point where a record is desired. This 
record is true to actual conditions, so that comparisons 
can be made, with the original contour. These paper 
records or charts can be filed for subsequent reference 
to show where the wire is injuriously worn, and by 
adding the dates of installing the wire and of making 
the graphic record a desirable indication of the rapidity 
of such wear is afforded. The probable length of se 
of the wire, or of a new wire installed under similar 
conditions of service, can also be accurately judged. 
In addition to the use of the charts in connection 
with direct maintenance, they have been a great ¢ 
to the testing department in determining the tensile 


The records not only show where the wire is thin, but 
careful analysis also often points to the cause of undue 


wear, such as improper alignment of wire, defective 
racks, etc. With the “Trolley Wireograph Instrument” 
e trolley repair man assisted by a tower truck and 
iver can easily make the records without slowing up 
e traffic, even when the cars are running on a one- 
d-one-half-minute schedule. 


igure eight wire from single No. 0 to No. 0000 in size, 
the only change necessary being the removal of the 
bushing and replacing it with one of proper size, which 
can be quickly done by loosening a small set-screw, 
shown at “A” in the photograph. No disturbance of the 
wire is necessary as the instrument can be quickly at- 
tached or detached by a simple clamping arrangement. 
The tracer arm is shown at “B” and has a hardened steel 
point at the tracing end. This point is ground to a 
chisel edge parallel to the longitudinal axis of the wire. 
The pencil arm engages the tracer arm by means of a 
simple gear arrangement. The whole mechanism is 
carried by the sector-plate “H,” which in turn can be 
Moved around the rim of the slotted disk “I” when this 
is clamped to the trolley wire by the clamping screw “F” 
on the rear side of the instrument. Provision has been 
made to enable adjustment of the position of the pencil 
‘point in reference to the tracer arm when necessary so 
as to take up wear in the instrument, etc. 


_ across the slit in the disk, when the pencil is marking, 

are used as shown in the photograph. These charts are 
-eut from a steel die, including the slit which is provided 
so that an opening can be made sufficient to pass over 
e trolley wire. To prevent the chart from turning 
while the record is being made, a small needle point is 
provided in the face of the disk. This is shown at “G.” 
__ Each chart has printed on its face a true circle con- 


eg 
epee 


RECORD CHARTS GIVING AN ENLARGED REPRODUCTION OF SOME WORN TROLLEY WIRES 


‘The instrument is adapted to either round, grooved or — 


_ Circular paper charts of suitable stiffness to bridge 
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centrically located, its diameter being ten times that of 
the wire, for-convenience in comparing contours. Also 
a blank form is printed on the face of the chart for 
keeping a record of the street, cross street, grade, etc., 
to be filled out for future reference. 

The “Trolley Wireograph Instrument’ has proved of 
considerable value to the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company in that it provides an accurate means for mak- 
ing records that can be kept systematically, the cost of 
which is very low when compared with the increased 
saving in the annual cost of trolley wire maintenance. 
Nearly 3,000 record charts have been made and some 
very surprising results obtained. Some of these graphic 
records were taken at the same location two or three 
times on different dates for the purpose of studying the 
successive stages of wear. 

The three charts shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion represent typical performances of the instrument. 


Attractive Stucco Station 


Passenger Waiting Station Constructed by the Pacific 
Electric Railway at Wilmington, Cal.,.on the 
San Pedro Main Line 


By CLIFFORD A. ELLIOTT 
Cost Engineer Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


N ORDER to meet the exigencies of traffic, and taking 

into consideration the rapid growth of Los Angeles 
harbor, the Pacific Electric Railway deemed it expedient 
to provide improved passenger waiting station facil- 
ities at Wilmington, Cal., which point constitutes the 
main district of the inner harbor of port Los Angeles. 
The Pacific Electric Railway serves this point and the 
harbor with its San Pedro main line. ‘The new pas- 


ic ELECTRIC WAITING STATION AT WILMINGTON COMBINES THE ELEMENTS OF Sarery, CoMFOoRT AND ATTRACTIVENESS 
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senger station, completed last spring, is located at Canal 
Street, Wilmington. 

The new station is modern in every respect, being 
_constructed for both appearance and stability. The 
foundation and outside walls to a height of 3 ft. above 
floor level are constructed of concrete. The remainder 
of the exterior is stucco finish. The station has cement 
floors throughout. The length of the structure is 62 ft., 
the extreme height is 16 ft. 

Recessed into the front wall, as the view shows, and 
to left of the main door, is_space for a hose rack, con- 
taining 50 ft. of 14-in. fire hose; also, a fire hydrant 
‘opening is contained in this pocket. A glass door covers 
the pocket—to be broken in case of fire. A second fire 
hydrant has been installed at the rear wall of the sta- 
tion. Also, at the left of the main door an exterior 
drinking fountain has been provided. 

The station consists of an open waiting room, 23 x 24 
ft. inclosed waiting room, agent’s office, express room 
and public comfort stations for both men and women. 
The open type of waiting room is a very popular feature 
on passenger stations erected by the company, as it 
appeals to the traveling public on account of the mild 
California climate. Also, it adds to the artistic element 
of the structure. 


Panel Bending with Shop-Constructed 
Equipment 

HE accompanying illustration shows the equip- 

ment used by the Second Avenue Railroad, New 
York City, for bending panels for the sides of cars 
which it is recon- 
structing. Six panel 
electric heaters re- 
moved from old cars 
are mounted, face 
uppermost on a pipe 
framework. 
Switches with fuses 
are mounted on the 
ends so that three 
degrees of heat can 
be obtained in a 
-manner similar to 
that used in regulat- 
ing the heat of elec- 
tric cars. The panel 
to be shaped is laid 
on top of the heater, 
current is turned on 
and the panel is bent 
to the required 
shape by applying 
water to the top sur- 
face. Where portions of the panel are to be left 
straight no water is applied to this particular part. 
The workmen soon become skilled in the application of 
the water to obtain the necessary contour desired. 


SHOP-CONSTRUCTED PANEL-BENDING 
EQUIPMENT 


On the London Underground Railways it is said that 
80,000 station stops are made daily and the electrical 
energy absorbed in the normal starting of trains is 
more than one-third of the total daily output of the 
generating station. Because of the speed-reducing in- 
fluence of this large number of station stops the interval 
between stations on any new line should be widened, 
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according to J. P. Thomas, operating manager of the 
system, and the diffusion of traffic between stations 
should be provided for by surface transit. Considera-— 
tion should also be given to the plan of equipping the 
stations with four tracks, two in each direction, to allow 
for one train to load and unload while the following 
train does the same at an adjacent platform. 


Home-Made Bulldozer 


HE accompanying illustration shows an inexpensive 
bulldozer which was constructed in the shops of the 9 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company. An old 
12-in. airbrake cylinder was used for operating it and — 
as constructed this makes a very handy tool for the 
blacksmith shop.. The body portion is made of sheet 


INEXPENSIVE HOME-MADE BULLDOZER 


steel and angle iron welded together. The movable head 
is connected to a rocker shaft so as to keep the two 
heads always parallel. Nearly any shape and size angle 
can be bent in this machine up to 1 in. x 6 in. angleiron 
knees used for trackwork. 


_Forest Products Laboratory Desires 
to Widen Scope of Service 


4 
; 
a 
T THE request of the Association of Wood Using. ; 
Industries the Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 1 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, has — 
prepared a statement calling attention to conspicuous 
examples of industrial waste which might be greatly ; 
reduced if the Forest Products Laboratory had the facili- 4 
ties for assisting in the actual application of more of 4 
the results already obtained in its research. The Ss 
pose of the statement is to secure support for such 4 
government appropriation as will enable the laboratory 
to render available to all wood-using industries the 
wealth of information and knowledge which it has ac- 
cumulated. This the laboratory is already doing in part, — 5 
through personal interviews, correspondence, govern-— 


ment publications, articles for trade and scientific jour- 


nals, news and technical notes, instructional courses for 
trade representatives and special investigations in 
direct co-operation with industries. ’ 

At present nearly one-fifth of the laboratory’s appro- 
priation is expended in these directions, but the labora- 
tory management believes that as much money should be _ 
spent in spreading the information which it gathers, as 
in the fundamental research itself. 
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_ New Truck Has Many Uses for Relieving 
Emergency Situations 


NEW 2-ton White truck recently placed in service 
by the Los Angeles Railway Corporation has proved 
an efficient ally in relieving emergency situations. In 
the accompanying illustration a temporary bridge has 
_ been laid over an obstructing icone of fire hose. oe 


New Emercency Truck 1n Los ANGELES 


, truck has also been used in connection with replacing 


_ derailed cars, by coupling on to the car with a heavy 


- chain and then by applying power so as to tow the car 


Ls 


A 


back to the track. 
~The truck is also equipped with a three-section tele- 


_ scope tower designed to facilitate the repair to overhead 


wires. Other emergency equipment carried includes 


: blocks, tackle, picks, shovels, jacks, crowbars, cables, 
__Topes and lights... 


=" 


Tool for Facing Heel of Switch 


N ORDER to do away with the expense of making 
A patterns and castings, the Portland Railway, Light 
__& Power Company constructed a tool for boring and 
: Piscine the heel of a steel switch from steel pieces welded 
_ together. 
‘The tool is used in connection with a drill press 


. Dritt Press ATTACHMENT IN POSITION FoR FACING 
“ee HEEL OF SWITCH 


= 


a: ¥ 


s the back lash of the press is held up by. stiff 
ngs under the center of the tool. The heel of the 


What’s New from the 


Manufacturers 


New iohtasee 


A Portable Instrument Designed for the Measurement of 
Foot Candles, Lamberts, Candles per Square Inch, 
Candlepower, Coefficient of Reflection, Trans- 
mission Factors and for Color Matching 

HE accompanying illustration shows a form of light- 
meter being manufactured for the Holophane Com- 
pany by the Keuffel & Esser Company. The direct 
range of the instrument is from 1 to 15 foot-candles. 
The photometer head has two slots for inserting absorb- 
ing screens, one on the test side of the photometric cube 
and one on the standard lamp side of the cube. Two 
absorbing screens are supplied with the lightmeter hav- 
ing transmission factors of 0.1 and 0.01. The range of 
the instrument with the two absorbing screens is from 
0.01 to 1,500-foot-candles. The range can be further 
increased by the use of additional absorbing screens 
that can be made to order. 
Experience in making illumination measurements in 


COMPLETE LIGHTMETER INSTRUMENT 


the field has shown that a piece of white blotting paper 
with the mat surface used to reflect light is the most 
practical test plate. Ground milk glass test plates when 
carefully prepared follow the law of diffuse reflection 
at larger angles to the direction of the incident light 
than do the blotting paper test plates, but these glass 
plates require frequent washing under unfavorable con- 
ditions and are easily broken. The blotting paper test 
plate can be discarded when slightly soiled and its cheap- 
ness and reproducibility make it ideal for field measure- 
ments. A package of twenty-five blotting test plates is 
furnished with each instrument. 

In order to make measurements of foot-candles inci- 
dent on any plane of measurement, the test plate is 
placed on the plane of measurement and is viewed 
through the telescope. The milammeter when set on the 
arrow indicates that the proper current is passing 
through the standard lamp. The lamp and battery hous- 
ing is then moved in or out until the two ellipses in the 
photometric field as viewed through the eye piece match 
in brightness. The scale reads directly in foot-candles. 

The unit of brightness is the lambert, which is de- 
fined as the brightness of a perfectly diffusing surface 
emitting one lumen per square centimeter. A perfectly 
diffusing surface emitting one lumen per square foot. will 
have a brightness of 1.076 millilamberts. The light- 
meter will therefore read directly in millilamberts by 
multiplying the scale reading by 1.076. In making 
brightness measurements the test plate is not used, the 
surface being viewed directly. 
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A New Automatic Time Switch — 


From Switzerland Comes a New Type of Time Switch In- 
teresting for the Engineer Who Is Confronted With 
' Problems of Automatic Electric Current Control 


” CCOMPANYING illustrations show a Sauter time 
switch of 30-amp., triple-pole, self-winding type, 
which is a Swiss product, the factory being located in 
Basle. R. W. Cramer & Company of New York, N. Y., 
are the American distributers. These switches are made 
in several types and of various capacities, the essentials 
of design and construction being similar, however, 
except that in types of capacity exceeding 100-amp. 
eurrent breaking contacts of an “oil break” type are 
provided. 

The device consists of a quick make and break drum- 
type switch, operated by a spring which, at each oper- 
ation, is wound by a small universal motor. The latter 
is automatically thrown on the line by a lightly acting, 
small contact switch, operated by the clock dial. The 
main switch cannot be thrown before its spring is fully 
wound. The winding of the clock takes place at every 
operation of the switch, although the energy stored in 
the spring when fully wound would keep the clock going 
for four days. The clock mechanism is of substantial 
construction and has all the refinements found in high 
precision timepieces. Excessive winding of either spring 
is impossible. The universal motor is well made and 
protected against dust and moisture; has carbon brushes 
and large bearings lubricated by grease cups. The motor 
runs only a few seconds per operation. The clock moye- 
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At Lert, EXTERIOR Vinw OF AUTOMATIC TIME SwiTtcH. AT RIGHT, 
; , VIEW OF INTERIOR MECHANISM 


ment is completely inclosed and the entire mechanism 


is mounted in a hermetically closed metal housing. Pad- ° 


locking or sealing of the housing is possible because 
of the self-winding feature. 

This type of switch can be used in various types of 
service where automatic regulation at definite time in- 
tervals is necessary, and its use produces increased 
economy in the control of current. The switch can be 
used in connection with either light or power circuits, 
such as station lights, signal lights at crossings, ete. 


~ 
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Detroit Tests New Brake-Rigging Adjuster 


TYPE of brake-rigging adjuster intended to replace 
the usual form of turnbuckle for taking up slack in 
brake rigging is being tried out bythe city of Detroit, 
Department of Street Railways. This type of adjuster 
was designed and patented by Amel. B. Broluska. 
The adjuster consists essentially of two members 
which are connected in the brake rigging in a position ~ 
usually occupied by the turnbuckle. These members 


DETAILS OF NEW BRAKE RIGGING ADJUSTER 


have jaws so that the brake levers or rods can be 
attached. In the accompanying drawing the member at 
the right slides inside that at the right end and the 
adjustment is made by turning the screw at the top 


which is provided with right- and left-hand threads. — 


This screw works in two projections at the top of the 
principal members. After the adjustment is made, the 
parts are locked firmly in position and the strain is 
taken off the adjusting screw by clamping with an addi- 
tional .piece provided with teeth which fit in similar 
teeth on the upper casting. A bolt passes through the 
right-hand member and this bottom casting, and so 
securely locks the various members in position. The | 
left-hand member is provided with a slot, so that locking 
can be accomplished in any location necessary for proper 
adjustment. 


Indoor Oil Circuit Breakers — 
of Moderate Capacity 


HE Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the Type 
“F-11” line of oil circuit breakers. These are moderate 
capacity indoor breakers, manually operated, non-auto- 
matic and automatic, with one, two or three trip coils. A 
200-amp., 4,500-volt and a 400-amp., 2,500-volt breaker 
are made in two or three poles, single and double throw. 
The breaker unit may be mounted on the panel for 
direct control or on a wall for remote control without 
change, or on pipe for remote control by the addition 
of a simple pipe mounting bracket. The same operating 
mechanism is used for direct panel mounting or remote 
control breakers. 
The breaker opens by gravity, assisted by tension 
springs, and is equipped with bumpers to absorb all 
shocks of opening. The open position is maintained by 


gravity. The tanks are removable without the neces- 4 


sity of disturbing operating mechanism or contacts. 
There is ample air space at the tank top to allow for gas — 
expansion. Poles are isolated in individual cells by 
insulated tank liners and partitions. 


At the bottom of the stationary contact stud are self- 


aligning fingers. These fingers have flared surfaces that 
guide the moving contact during the closing stroke. 
The most important function of these flared surfaces, - 
however, is to take the arc incident to opening heavy 
short circuits. This arc is drawn between the flared 
surfaces and the top edge of the moving contact, leaving» 
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“tl flat surfaces thai are in contact when the breaker is 
completely closed smooth and clean to carry normal cur- 
oe of ed breaker. 2 : 


- New Type Press 
HE Watson-Stillman Company, New York, has 
brought out a new press designed for the many 
erations of forcing, pressing and bending in electric 
railway machine shops. Its use provides a rapid and 
convenient means of pressing axle and armature bear- 
ings in and out of their housings, as well as for pressing 
-pinions and collars on and . 
_ off their shafts. On account 
of its wide bed, the press is 
_ adaptable to many opera- 
_tions of bending and 
_ straightening. 
The press is of the re- 
versed cylinder type, having 
_ the ram movement from the 
Bop downward. The pump 
is only required for the 
| actual pressure application, 
_ the hand wheel as shown pro- 
viding a means of bringing 
_ the ram quickly to and from 
the. work, obviating the 
s necessity of waiting for the 
pump to moye the ram 
through the idle part of the 
E stroke. : 
_ A “U” piece hinged to one 
of the columns of the press 
q may be easily swung into the 
_ center of the press or to one 
side as required. The jib 
_ crane mounted on the top is 
_ furnished with a trolley so 
_ that a chain hoist may be attached for easily handling 
: the work into and out of the press. A hole is provided 
_ in the bottom platen for receiving the shafts, etc. The 
_ press illustrated shows a motor-driven pump. The 
: drive can be. either by belt through tight and loose 
pulleys or by direct attached constant-speed motor. 
A gage is provided which indicates the pressure on 
’ ram in pounds per square inch and the total pressure 
in tons. The pump is a two-plunger type and the 
entire control of the press is through a single screw 
stem valve. The bottom platen, top platen, cylinder 
nd crane bracket are made of open-hearth steel cast- 
gs; the ram and rods of machinery steel, and the 
‘cylinder is copper lined. The press illustrated is built 
_ in a capacity of 75 tons with a ram movement of 21 in. 
The bottom platen has a total length of 72 in. 


New 75-TON PRESS 


_ Improved Method of Insulating Motor 
He? ‘ma Field Coils and Armatures 


hells and impregnating field coils and armatures. 
pany makes a specialty of insulation varnishes, 
s, japans and protective coatings, and it is 
eopnerate with radia that desire to eee 
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it is necessary to scrape off the coating from the outside 
of the shell, which entails additional labor. Also, ex- 
cept in a few instances, these methods have not been 
devised with a view of economy in shop space and with 
facilities to keep the labor down to a minimum. 

The automatic insulating flow system provides a 
method for applying insulation to the inside of motor 
cases, to the field coils and armatures that is economi- 
cal in the amount of material used and reduces the labor 
in handling as several movements are eliminated. 
Through careful design it is also possible to keep the 
part of the shop where this work is done in a clean con- 
dition, which also reduces the fire hazard to a minimum. 

The insulating material used in this treatment is of 
a nature thoroughly to fill and saturate the assembled 
armature and field coils, thus filling up all shrinkage 
cracks in the insulation and winding. The various in- 
dividual coils. of the armatures are thoroughly bonded 
together and are held in position by the compound and 
the work can be accomplished without removing. field 
coils from their cases. 


Mechanical Engineers Favorable to 
Use of Pulverized Fuel 


HE American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

recently conducted a canvass to ascertain present 
professional opinion as to the practicability of using 
pulverized fuel in power plants. According to the 
engineers the use of such fuel is warranted not only on 
account of money saving, but because of its effective 
help in solving the labor problem. 

As to the use of this fuel in existing plants, H. D. 
Savage, Combustion Engineering Corporation, said that 
with the exception of the Lakeside station of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Company, the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company and two 
boilers of the St. Joseph Lead Company, more than a 
dozen “Lopulco” installations had been made in existing 
plants. ‘Powdered-coal installations,” he said, “are so 
flexible in their application as to make it generally pos- 
sible to apply the system with but slight change in the 
existing conditions. This is especially true since it is 
now thoroughly proven that it is not necessary in all 
eases to dry the coal before burning.” 

It was the feeling of the engineers whose statements 
are included in the symposium that the financial and 
labor considerations were not the only ones in this con- 
nection. An important point is the additional capacity 
which results; still another is cleanliness. 

As to cleanliness, W. J. Santmeyer, of the Puget 
Sound Light & Power Company, says, “Early last year 
we painted white the main part of a station where we 
use pulverized coal. This plant has remained clean.” 


The United States Department of Labor, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has completed the compila- 
tions showing changes in the retail cost of food from 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 in nine principal cities in the United 
States. There was a decrease in six of these cities 
and an increase in two. The year ended Nov. 15, 1921, 
as compared with 1920, showed decreases of from 20 
per cent to 23 per cent. As compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, the retail cost of food on 
Nov. 15, 1921, showed an increase of from 44 to 58 
per cent. The cities considered were Chicago, Newark, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Omaha, Indianapolis, Houston 
and Portland, Me. 
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Indiana Association Meets with the 
State University 


‘President Henry Urges Revision of Utilities Act to Include Regulation of: 


Trucks and Buses Using 


LECTRIC railway men played a 

prominent part in the second an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Public Util- 
ity Association, held Jan. 14 on the 
campus of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., upon invitation of the 
‘school of commerce and _ finance. 
Charles L. Henry, president of the as- 
sociation, addressed a convocation of 
all students of the university and pre- 
sided at the association meeting. 
Arthur W. Brady, president Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, read a 
very interesting paper on the subject 
“Utilities and the Public.” 

Mr. Henry in his address made a 
plea for the extension of the powers of 
the public service commission, to cover 
the operation of automobiles and trucks 
on the highways for commercial pur- 
poses. He referred to the act of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations, which adopted resolutions re- 
cently demanding that the trucks and 
automobiles be compelled to help main- 
tain the country roads they are wearing 
out. *s 

The sessions of the association were 
held in connection with the school of 
commerce and finance, whose professors 
and students were present to take part. 
Dean W. A. Rawles, of the school, was 
on the program with a paper discussing 
the value of business training in the 
university. This is the first time on 
record when a great state university 
and an association of utility owners and 
operators have met together to arrange 
a program of educational value. Uni- 
versity professors and students, com- 
menting on the program, say that it was 
worth a great deal to them. Dean 
Rawles, discussing the question, said: 

“The public utilities constitute one of 
the most important industries of the 
country. Their activities concern nearly 
everyone. 
in their daily lives are dependent for 
their comfort, convenience and safety. 
_Hence, there is a universal interest in 
this business. A mutual understanding 
of the rights of the public and the prob- 
Jems of the utility companies should 
eliminate friction.” 

Some of the remarks from Mr. 
Henry’s presidential address follow: 

“The Public Service Commission of 
Indiana today has jurisdiction only over 
the electric railways, gas producing 
companies, electric light and power 
companies and telephone companies. It 
will at once be recognized that there 
are many others that are performing 
a public service for compensation which 
are not included in this list. In that 
regard, the law needs a very thorough, 
careful and complete revision. I will 
not undertake to enumerate all the 
things not now included under the 
jurisdiction of the commission which 
should be, but I desire to call attention 
to one class of utilities that should be 


Upon their service the people _ 


Highways for Commerce 


under the control of the commission, 
and at the same time required to pay 
the state a reasonable compensation for 
the privileges which they enjoy. 

“In the old days of toll roads a man 
had to pay 2% cents per mile toll for 
the privilege of driving a two-horse 


wagon, with the probable capacity of © 


about one ton, over the road. Today 
we have going up and down our recently 
improved highways, trucks carrying 
loads of five tons and upward which 
greatly damage the highways, without 
paying anything for the- 
granted them and without paying taxes 
in any community, to any considerable 
amount whatever. If the five-ton trucks 
were today put on the same basis as 
the old toll charges, for one hundred 
miles a day at 24 cents per mile per 
ton, they would pay to the state $12.50 
each day for the privilege they are 
enjoying, which would go very far to- 
ward the expense of keeping up the 
highways now being built at public ex- 
pense. 

“The same kind of toll for buses and 
autos could be enforced under the kind 
of tax regulation that has been en- 
forced by the general government, com- 
pelling the bus owners, the auto owners 
and the truck owners, to report the 
amount of travel; or it might be fixed 
by a graded license which the owner 
or the user of the vehicle might be re- 
quired to pay. Such an arrangement 
would be perfectly just and fair. These 
people are as much operators of public 
utilities as the steam railroads or the 
electric interurban lines of the State, 
and they should not be allowed to wear 
out our highways without compen- 
sation.” 


New York Electric Railway 
Association 


CCORDING to President W. O. 

Wood, of the New York Electric 
Railway Association, present indica- 
tions point to a good attendance at 
the mid-winter meeting of the associa- 
tion, to be held at the Hotel Astor on 
Jan. 24. The program includes topics 
of interest to all branches of the indus- 
try, executive, transportation, engineer- 
ing, accounting and legal, and it is 
hoped that the attendance will include 
representatives from each branch, as 
well as from regulatory commissions. 

The technical sessions will begin at 
10 a.m., and, with an intermission of 
one hour for lunch, will continue during 
the day. The papers to be presented 
are as follows: 

“One-Man Car Operation with Dou- 
ble-Truck Cars’; (a) reason for use of 
double-truck cars, (b) application of 
turnstile to cars, (c) application of 
safety devices to cars. 

Paper by H. S. Sweet, Engineer of 
Equipment, New York State Railways, 
Utica, N. Y.: 


privilege 
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“Workmen’s Compensation Claims 
a Continuing .and Increasing Liabilit 
to Railway Companies.” : 

Paper by Marten E. Burke, assistant 
general attorney, Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York City. 2 

“One Year’s Experience with Cost 
of-Service Plan in the City of Roches 


tens Ne ¥ 2? 


Paper by Charles R. Barnes, commis- 
sioner of railways, City of Rochester, 
N. Y. (formerly electric railway expert 
Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, State of New York). , 

There will be an informal dinner i 
the evening. The speakers will include 
Hon. Fred S. Purnell, member of Con-' 
gress from Indiana, who will speak om 
“The Turn of the Tide in Americal 
Problems of Today.” There will be 
singing by 'the Manhattan Quartet. 


Anti-Strike Law Predicted 


PEAKING at the third annual din- 

ner of the New York Railroad Club, 
held Dec. 15, Ben. W. Hooper, former 
Governor of Tennessee and now vice- 
chairman of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, declared that the survival 
of the country depended on the solu- 
tion of the issues of capital and labor. 
The unionized railroad worker, Gov- 
ernor Hooper said, should understand 
that morally, at least, he has no right 
to tie up the roads and inconvenience 
the general public. If this is not now 
the law, it ought to be, and it will be, 
adding that if such an anti-strike law 
came into being there should be con- 
stituted an absolutely impartial tribunal 
to decide the question between the em-" 
ployers and the employed. 

The problem in this country today is 
not how to stamp out and destroy 
organized labor, but how to deal with 
its just demands fairly and humanely 
and how to curb its unjust demands 
and control such of its activities - 
threaten the public welfare. He said: 

“Friendly as I am to theory and prin- 
ciple of organized labor, I am Pro- 
foundly awed when I contemplate ii 
possibilities for evil. On the other hand, 
if organized labor confines its efforts 
to the legitimate advancement of a 
just and reasonable wage, the estaba 
lishment of desirable working rules and 
conditions, the maintenance of an in- 
creasingly good standard of living and 
preservation of the political and cit 
rights of labor, then will one 
labor not only serve its own interests, 
but it will constitute one of the bul- 
warks of the American Republic.” ‘ 

The people of the United States, he 
pointed out, must have efficient and 
uninterrupted railroad service. The em- 
ployees must share with the carriers the 
execution of this public trust. When a 
man enters the employ of the railroad, 
and every day that he is so engaged, he 
should understand that in a high sense 
he is serving the public. He should 
derstand that whatever rights men m 
have to strike and tie up a strictly p 
vate business, they have no such ri 
morally at least, to tie up the railroads 
and destroy the property, business 


h, comfort and lives of innocent 
women and children. The millions 
dollars wasted by both sides in in- 
rial warfare should be saved to en- 
the income of the carriers and 
res of employes or to diminish the 
paid by the people. : 
Reviewing the board’s twenty-one 
mnths of work, Vice-Chairman Hooper 
eunted its accomplishments, and 


Committee Busy on Applied 
| Psychology 
HE T. & T. Association committee 


w York City on Jan. 18 and blocked 
a definite program for this year’s 
. The committee had been in- 
structed by the executive committee to 
rry out the recommendations of last 
year’s personnel and training commit- 
tee, particularly with reference to 
e tal tests of applicants, and train- 
of one-man car operators. 5 
In general the program was divided 
to four parts: (1) First elimination 
ts, including general observation of 
icant and preliminary mental rat- 
; (2) formal application, for which 
ggested standard form will be pre- 
d; (3) second elimination test, in- 
mg oral questions and answers to 
nit a general “sizing up” of ap- 
nt and an imparting to him, in- 
mally, of the ideals of the company 
service; (4) medical examination 
d final mental tests, for which speci- 
ions will be drawn and a suggested 
d form prepared. The committee 
plans to suggest a standard card 
| for permanent filing of applicants’ 
d employees’ records. 

. John Leeming was appointed 
man of a sub-committee to secure 
formation on the functions required to 
rformed by motormen and conduc- 
nd the qualifications needed for 
@ proper performance of these func- 
ms. His committee will also frame 
is of mental tests for consideration at 
xt main committee meeting. 
airman J. E. Wayne undertook to 
re sample forms for application, 
ical examination and permanent 
rd and to investigate the subject of 
man-car operator training. All 
ibers of the committee are to send 
Leeming their detailed suggestions 
his sub-committee, forwarding 
all other members of the main 
ee, ; 

yrder to focus its thinking in the 
ition of its report, the committee 
d its plans tentatively in the 
ig statement: “Basing our ef- 
s on the work of last year’s and 
eding committees, we aim primarily 


Sl 


ms and mental tests as a 
d the development of a 
procedure in selecting and 
insportation department 


on personnel and training met in 
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bringing his review down to the 
threatened national rail strike threat, 
‘said that while this may have been an 
opportune time to fight the labor union, 
the price of this fight would -have 
staggered the nation. This country 
has never experienced a general rail- 
road strike, and but few men have any 
adequate conception of the ruin and 


~misery it would bring to the people. 


The meeting was attended by J. E. 
Wayne, vice-president York Railways, 
chairman; F. L. Butler, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Arthur Gaboury, Montreal, Que. 
(sponsor) ; Dr. John Leeming, Chicago, 
Ill., and H. H. Norris, ELEcTRIc RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, members of the commit- 
tee. There was also present by invita- 
tion, N. L. Hoopingarner, City Club, 
New York City, an expert on applied 
psychology. The next meeting of the 
committee will be held in March. 


Joint Meeting of One-Man-Car 
Committees Held 


HE ‘committee on one-man car 

operation: of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association andthe committee 
on unification of car design of the 
Engineering Association, held two-day 
sessions at association headquarters in 
New York on Jan. 12 and 13. Indi- 
vidual committee sessions were held the 
first day and the second day was de- 
voted to a joint session. Those present 
for the committee on one-man car 
operation included: C. E. Morgan, 
Brooklyn City Railroad, chairman; C. 


-W. Kellogg, Boston, Mass., and D. A. 


-Seanlon, Akron, Ohio; and for the com- 
mittee on unification of car design: 
H. H. Adams, Chicago Surface Lines, 
chairman; H. A. Benedict, Newark, N. 
J.; J. A. Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
Lindall, Boston, Mass.; G. L. Kippen- 
berger, St. Louis, Mo., and Victor R. 
Willoughby, New York City. 

The T. & T. Association committee 
went over the city operating rules and 
made the revisions and additions con- 
sidered necessary to care for the condi- 
tions resulting from one-man operation. 
Operating rules for suburban service 
will be taken up at a future meeting. 

The committee on unification of car 
design discussed various phases of car 
construction and considered condensed 
data on dimensions of double-truck cars 
for city service presented by the chair- 
man. This information was tabulated 
from the returns from a questionnaire 
sent to the members of the committee. It 
included various governing dimensions 
for such double-truck cars. The data 
were classified under single-end motor 
cars, double-end motor and trail cars, 
front-entrance and center-exit motor 
ears, center-entrance, motor and trail 
cars, and end-entrance-and-exit and 
front-exit motor cars. 
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An analysis of some of the principal 
controlling dimensions showed the com- 
mittee that the variation in many in- 


stances was small and there appeared 


to be no great obstacle in deciding on 
a uniform design that would be satis- 
factory in all cases. After discussion, 
the committee selected certain types of 
construction and dimensions that could 
properly form a basis for car design 
and furnish a starting point for. further 
investigation and discussion. These 
were confined to design of double-truck 
city cars where transverse seats were 
used. Tentative dimensions for post 
centers, width over posts and extremes 
widths were agreed upon as were also 
some details of design in connection 
with lower and upper sash. 

The number of windows, which also 
governs the seating capacity of the 
body of the car, was also determined 
in connection with the desirable motor 
capacity for this type of service. Other 
important considerations in design, such 
as platform length, maximum height of 
first step with a specified diameter of 
wheels, and consideration as to when 
flush and drop platforms would be 
necessary were also outlined. The de- 
sirable height of window opening was 
left for decision after an investigation 
which is to be made by Messrs. Adams 
and Lindall. A tentative design cover- 
ing the suggestion is to be drawn up 
and stress diagrams are to be made by 
Mr. Willoughby. / 

At the joint session of the two com- 
mittees held Friday, the essentials of 
one-man car design which appeared 
necessary from an operating standpoint 
were discussed in detail. The commit- 
tees agreed on certain essential de- 
vices which should be incorporated on 
all cars operated-by one man. The 
vommittee also discussed the present 
tendency toward the use of a car some- 
what larger than the present safety car 
operated by one man, and also the 
demands for a still larger capacity car 
which could be operated by either one 
man or two men as traffic conditions 
require. In these larger cars, the 
committee ‘considered it desirable to 
provide liberal width of aisle and 
passageways so as to facilitate the 
movement of passengers in interchange 
and toward the rear of the car. 

This joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees brought out many valuable 
suggestions which will be used in future 
consideration and discussion. 


Hotel Accommodations at 
Indianapolis 


HE official headquarters of the 

American Association during the 
Midyear Meeting, to be held in Indian- 
apolis on Feb. 28, will be the Hotel 
Claypool. Reservations of rooms should 
be made promptly. The following hotels 
are conveniently located with respect 
to headquarters. and are recommended 
as satisfactory: The Lincoln, across 
the street from the Claypool; the 
Severin, and the Washington. 
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FINANCIAL Ny CORPORATE 


‘Wages Cut in Milwaukee 


Reduction Averages About 8 per Cent— 


Motormen Have More Difficult 
Job than Conductors 


As a result of negotiations between 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and com- 
mittees representing the company’s 
employees as organized in the Hm- 
Ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association, the 
employees have agreed to a reduction 
in wages which will average about 8 
per cent. The cut became effective on 
Jan. 1, 1922. In terms of cents per 
hour the reduction will range from 
2% to 14 cents. Trainmen now in the 
-employ of the company will be cut 
approximately 5 cents an hour. 

Under the wage scale in effect during 
1921 motormen and conductors on city 
lines who had entered the service prior 
to May, 1921, were receivirig 55 cents 
an hour during the first year of service, 

“58 cents during the second year, and 
61 cents during the third year and 
thereafter. The wages of. these men 
will be cut 5 cents an hour; that is, to 
50, 53 and 56 cents, depending upon 
length of service. 

In hiring trainmen subsequent to Jan. 
1, 1922, the company plans to differen- 
tiate between motormen and conductors, 
the idea being that because of con- 
stantly increasing responsibility and 
other contributing factors the motor- 
man has the more difficult and impor- 
tant task to perform. It is also planned 
to abolish the term “conductor” and in- 
stead to use the term “collector.” 

With this in mind the scale of pay 
for men hired subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1922, will be as follows: City motor- 
men, 45 cents an hour during the first 
year of service, 47 cents the second 
year, 49 cents the third year and there- 
after; city collectors, 40 cents during 
the first year of service, 42 cents the 
second year and 44 cents the third year 
and thereafter. The wage scale of 
interurban motormen, conductors and 
collectors will continue to be 2 cents 
an hour higher than that of city men. 

In so far as new men are concerned, 
however, here also a differentiation 
will be made between the work of 
‘motormen and collectors. One-man car 
operators will continue to receive 5 
cents an hour more than other city 
trainmen. The largest hourly cut, that 
of 14 cents an hour, will be made in 
the wages of common labor. Of course, 
most of the employees, including prac- 
tically all of the transportation de- 
partment employees, will continue to 
participate in the prevailing profit- 
sharing plans, which will continue to 


give them monthly compensation addi- 


tional to that received as wages. 
In a statement issued just prior to 


fie oo owe MENTION 


the conclusion of negotiations for the 
wage cut, the president of the Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
pointed out that in April, 1919, the 
association entered into a general 


labor contract with the Milwaukee - | 


Electric Railway & Light Company and 
its associated companies. 
terms of this contract the companies 
agreed to deal collectively with. the 
employees concerning wages, hours and 
working conditions and to adjust wages 
semi-annually in accordance with the 
increase or decrease in cost of living as 
shown by an agreed index number. 


Waces ADJUSTED FRoM TIME TO TIME 


The scales of wages in the various 
departments of the company have been 
adjusted upward from time to time 
since the general labor contract was 
entered into. These increases ‘were 
covered for each department or divi- 


‘sion or a department by supplemental 


agreements running for definite pe- 
riods. All of the supplemental agree- 
ments expired on Dec. 31, 1920. 
The association’ was able to negotiate, 
however, a continuation of wage 
schedules then in effect on the showing, 
that it was able to make, as to the 
treatment of wage scales by other 
utilities and by the steam railroads in 
the light of local conditions. 

The association at this time pointed 
out that its members had suffered a 
longer delay as compared with em- 
ployees in other industries in getting 
wage increases during the period of 
the war. For that reason the company 
continued the then existing wage scale 
for employees then in service until 
Jan. 1, 1922, when it served notice on 
the association that it wanted to nego- 
tiate a reduction in wage rates. 
Negotiations were conducted which re- 
sulted in a cut in the company’s pay 
roll above described. 


New Equipment to Provide 
Competition with Buses 

Judge John M. Killits recently author- 
jzed J. Frank Johnson and Harry A. 
Dunn, receivers for the Toledo & West- 
ern Railroad, Toledo, Ohio, to order 
new equipment for suburban traffic. 

The plan is to provide competition 
for interurban bus lines now operating 
parallel to the line. The receivers also 
want to give better service to a com- 
munity that is providing operating 
revenue for the company from electric 
light and power business along the 
right of way. 

When the new equipment for subur- 
ban traffic reaches Toledo the passenger 
tariffs will be reduced about 40 per 
cent, the receivers have announced. 


Under the 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Houston Franchise Advanced 


$1,200,000 to Be Spent Under Grant 
Extended for Sixteen Years— E 
Seven-Cent Initial Fare 


i 
Final_ passage and adoption of the 
new railway franchise in Houston, Tex., 
would appear to be assured. Under the™ 
new grant the Houston Electric Com- 
pany will receive what is a virtual six- — 
teen-year extension of its present 
franchise, in return for which the com- 
pany agrees to spend $1,200,000 within — 


two years for additions, replacements — i 


and betterments to its city service. ~ 

The ordinance extending the fran- 
chise was passed on first reading dur- — 
ing the week ended Jan. 14 and will 
come up for second reading at the nexb 
meeting of the City Council, and one 
week later will come up for third and 
final reading and final adoption. 

Under the provisions of the new 
franchise the railway binds itself to 
spend within two years at least $1,200,-' 


000 for additions, replacements and bet- 


terments to its service. The extension © 
is forfeitable if the company fails to — 
spend this sum. Y 
In addition to its present gross re- 
ceipts tax, the company is to pay the 


city $500 for the extension. When the j 


extension has expired the city may pur- 


chase all, but not less than all, of the 


traction property upon the payment of 
the “fair valuation thereof.” Universal 
transfers are provided for. 

The company agrees to pay not in 
excess of $5, 000 ‘each year.to be used 
to employ “competent persons” to 
work with the ex officio public Services 
commissioners. a 

A penalty of $100 a day is provided 
if the company fails to furnish efficient 
service at reasonable rates, or fails or 
refuses to maintain its properties in 
good order, and the company recog- 
nizes the right of the city to pass penal 
ordinances for the enforcement of pro- 
visions of this section. P 

Attached to the franchise ordinance 
is an ordinance prescribing the fares to 
be charged. These are: 

Seven cents for persons over twe ie 


Children between five years and twelve 
ride on a child’s ticket, sold two for yi 
cents; children under five free. Police- 
men and firemen in uniform, free. 
dents not more than seventeen 


lower can buy books of twenty tic 
for 70 cents for use during s 
months. : 
New fares take effect on the dat 
the company files its acceptance of th 
extension of the franchise, which mus 


‘be within thirty days after the f 


chise ordinance is put into effect. 


ity administration. 


S A SPECIFIC item of conten- 
4 i. tion, the question has been asked 
why the Oak Park “L” has not 
been forced to pay $197,694 owing to 


the cost of the Lake Street bridge. 
ere have also been numerous letters 
published in the newspapers from peo- 
ple complaining about the service and 
showing a very antagonistic attitude. 
To defend itself against some of the 
' ‘untruths that have been spread broad- 
am ast, the elevated lines have been post- 
_ing short informative statements in the 
elevated cars and running newspaper 
advertisements. In this advertising, 
thus far, the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads has compared the service given 
in Chieago with that: on other rapid 
transit systems, showing that the pas- 
sengers per car mile, (intended as a 
Teasure of the congestion) is 3.68 in. 
_ Chicago, 6.09 on the New York subway 
and 5.65 on the New York elevated. It 
is also pointed out that the average 
‘speed of express trains in rush hours 


lines, 16.80 m.p.h; on the New York 
‘subway and 16.29 m.p.h. on the New 
York elevated. In another advertise- 
-Inent the disposition of the fare which, 
or the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
/ 921, averaged 9.8 cents per oa 


5.25 cents 
~ 0.71 cents 
0.78 cents 
0.50 cents 
0.27 cents 
0.71 cents 
0.22 cents 


8.44 cents 


9.28 cents 
8. 44 cents 


ct ‘Left for return on investment. . 0.84 cents 


‘It is pointed out that this return is 
the rate of 2.73 per cent per annum 
‘on the valuation of $86,250,000 ‘placed 

pon the elevated railroads by the 
Public Utilities Commission in January, 
1, after an appraisal of the prop- 


e reason the Oak Park Elevated 
not paid its share of the cost of 
ake Street bridge is explained by 
Sina the operating deficit on 
was $39,633 in 1918, $123,604 
1s |, $206, 037 in 1920 and $113,989 
; ven months of 1921. The city 
‘wish to accept receiver’s certi- 
s in payments of its claims, and 
ore the Oak Park “L” is paying 
the rate of 5 per cent 
the deferred eee 


” =e ‘5 f 


the city for six years for its share of. 


is 16.89 m.p.h. on the Chicago elevated | 
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‘Politicians ‘Relive in Chiviea 


a Result Messrs. Insull and Blair Both ‘Appear Before Local Transportation 
Committee With Offer to Sell to City—“L” Comes 
in for Special Attack. — 


es is the leader in a demand to know why the “L” has been favored by. the 


Samuel Insull, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Chicago Elevated 
Railroads, appeared before the commit- 
tee on local transportation last week 
and said that the elevated companies 


‘were ready to listen to any reasonable 


proposition that may be made by the 
City for purchasing or taking over the 
lines. Interchange of business between 
surface and elevated lines or the unifi- 
cation of all of these and a subway, if 
built, into one system, were urged and 
recommended by Mr. Insull. 


SUBWAY DOWNTOWN FAVORED 


He favored the construction of a 
subway through the downtown district 
as soon as it can be built. This would 
be the first step in developing the rapid 
transit system. Mr. Insull called at- 
tention to the report of the Chicago 
Traction & Subway Commission. This, 
he said, formed excellent material on 
which the committee could begin the 
working out of improved transporta- 
tion for the people of Chicago. He 
said the report was as good to-day as 
it was when written four years ago. 
He thought subways should be built by 
the community and that he was not 
opposed to the creation of an agency, 
such as the Sanitary District, to carry 
out the work, presumably referring to 
Mayor Thompson’s efforts to create a 
traction district. It was his belief that 
the capacity of the surface and elevated 
lines could be tripled by joint operation, 
including certain re-routing of surface 
lines, extension of elevated platforms, 
etc. He said he thought it would be 
impossible to work out any scheme of 
final settlement without legislation and 
he doubted the wisdom of submitting 
any definite plan to the committee, as 
this ought to be left to a committee of 
prominent engineers not interested in 
the local traction systems, 


Mr. BuAtir ALSO FoR UNIFICATION 


A few days later, Henry A. Blair, 
president Chicago Surface Lines, ap- 
peared before the local transportation 
committee and laid before it a plan by 
which he believes the city can secure 
a rapid transit subway, the unification 
of all transportation facilities and 
ultimate acquisition by the city of the 
surface lines, elevated roads and sub- 
ways. Like Mr. Insull, he urged that 
the traction problem be taken out of 
politics and that those interested get 
down to business. Mr. Blair’s plan 
would provide for what is virtually a 
service-at-cost franchise, made prob- 
ably for a twenty-year term, whereby 


_ 
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the rate of fare would automatically 
be adjusted up or down ‘to fit changing 
conditions. 

Mr. Blair would have joint operation 
of the surface, elevated and subway 
railway facilities by the companies and 
the city, under the management of a 
board of control consisting of four rep- 
resentatives of the railways and three 
of the city. The plan contemplates the 
acquisition of the properties by the 
city of Chicago by outright purchase 
at any time during the life of the 
agreement, or by gradual amortization 
of the capital account of the companies 
out of the city’s share of the earnings. 

It is proposed that when the city’s 
share in ownership, through this 
amortization plan, amounts to 50 per 
cent of the total value of the property, 
the city may take it over subject to 
the unamortized portion of the capital 
account of the companies and the stipu- 
lated annual return thereon, 

It is contemplated that the companies 
should receive a fixed annual return 
for the use of their properties of 7 per 
cent interest on the then unamortized 
portion of the capital account. All 
residue receipts, after payment of op- 
erating expenses, maintenance of the 
necessary reserve funds and the annual 
stipulated return on the capital account 
of the companies, would be set aside 
by the board of control for the account 
of the city and be applied by the board 
to new construction and amortization 
of the capital account, so that within 
a reasonable time the city might ac- 
quire ownership of the properties free 
from debt. 


8,861,028 Fewer Passengers 
in St. Louis 


Revenue of United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1921 was $656,784, or 3.26 
per cent less than in 1920, according 
to a summary given out by A. T. Per- 
kins, manager for the receiver. In 1921 
the revenue passengers totaled 282,- 
447,190 as compared with 287,405,837 
the previous year, a decrease of 3.26 per 
cent in numbers. Transfer passengers 
in 1921 totaled 150,562,354 as compared 
with 154,464,735 in 1920, a falling off 
of 2.538 per cent. The aggregate de- 
crease was 8,861,028, or 2 per cent in 
the passengers carried. 

Travel began to fall off early in the 
year and continued steadily to decrease 
until December when there was a slight 
upward trend toward normal. During 
the year the loss was principally on 
lines serving the industrial districts. 
Saturday and Sunday pleasure travel 
showed a heavy loss. The total pas- 
senger revenue in 1921 was $19,457,015, 
as compared with $20,113,779 in 1920. 
The fare is 7 cents straight for adults 
and 8 cents for children. 

January receipts_so far are slightly 
better than the December record, indi- 
cating a slow process towards recovery. 
Manager Perkins believes the increase 
will continue, and is preparing to ask 
the Federal Court to grant permission 
for the construction of fifty new motor 
ears this year. 
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Steel Versus Wooden Cars 


Speed Control System to Be Tested for 
Use in Rapid Transit Service in 
New York 


The investigation by the New York 
Transit Commission into the collision 
which occurred on the Ninth Avenue 
elevated structure on Dec. 30 has 
brought out some interesting facts re- 
lating to the life of wooden cars, their 
safety compared with steel cars, and 
the weight and construction of both 
types of cars, and the possibility of 
installing safety devices to prevent ac- 
cident. 

In this investigation the commission 
has devoted its efforts more particu- 
larly toward finding methods for pre- 
venting similar accidents in the future. 
In the testimony presented relating to 
the cars which are now being operated 
on the elevated lines in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, it was stated that the Inter- 


borough Rapid Transit Company is now_ 


operating a total of 2,213 elevated cars, 
721 of which are trailers, and the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 917 
cars, of which 269 are trailers. Seventy- 
eight of the trailers used by the Inter- 
borough were purchased in 1878, so they 
have been in service for forty-three 
years. The oldest motor cars in use 
consist of 60 purchased in 1881. In 
Brooklyn the cars which have seen 
the longest service consist of 60 
trailers which were built by the Pull- 
man Company in 1884. All of these 
cars were used in steam service with 
the dummy engine originally used on 
the elevated structures and were re- 
modeled and equipped for electric serv- 
ice at the time of the electrification of 
these lines. ‘The first electric train 
was run on the Manhattan Elevated 
Nov. 22, 1900. The accompanying 
table gives information regarding old 
types of trailers and motors cars with 
the year in which they were purchased. 

Testimony given by the various rail- 
way engineers before the Transit Com- 
mission indicated that in addition to 
the large financial outlay necessary to 
replace the wooden cars with steel cars, 
there would also be an additional ex- 
pense for reinforcing the present ele- 
vated structure and in some cases it 
would be necessary entirely to rebuild 
it. The comparative weights given by 
George H. Pegram, chief engineer of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, were that the all steel cars now 
used in the subway average about 85,- 
000 lb. light. Composite cars used in 
Second Avenue and Third Avenue ele- 
vated express service weigh 73,000 Ib. 
unloaded, while the wooden cars in gen- 
eral use on the elevated lines weigh 
68,000 lb. Mr. Pegram also stated 
that in order to get a steel car which 
could be overated on the elevated with- 
out reconstructing that structure would 
necessitate a reduction in strength of 
the car frame so that the wooden car 
would be much safer. 

In the case of steel vs. wooden cars, 
Mr. Pegram said in reference to the 
comparative safety in collision, the 
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wood type of construction had a 
greater cushioning power for absorbing 
impact. 

Testimony of other experts indi- 
cated that there would be more lia- 
bility of the steel car being thrown 
from the elevated structure in case of 
a collision than there would if the 
wooden type of construction were used. 
The advantage of steel cars for this 
service lies in their fireproof construc- 
tion, and except in care of fire it was 
generally considered that the wooden 
car was just as safe. In regard to the 
fireproofing of wooden cars, testimony 
indicated that present methods were 
not satisfactory and that the present 
fireproofing consisted of use of asbes- 


ROLLING STOCK ON ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAYS IN NEW YORK 


Interborough Rapid. Transit Company 


Year Trailers Motors Total 
ISTSi ch esteem ee 78 eve-ue 78 
ESTOS Es te Rasa 143 a 143 
1880' cnc kre RSet we 45 fhe 45 
SSA a. e cyte Seoen alte 40 60 100 
LSS2 2 sare crept 71 Ne yee 
TSS5 5 DP aesceestin a 2 43 he 43 
L886: “> etree vie. eae 4 4 
USST Secor: 233 233 
LS OU ge Pee 96 96 
LBOS ES cst re eratnetes 6 73 73 
ROOD CS Aeienemtees « 8 43 51 
19.03 vient. ahepeomtaisys ae a 306 306 
1904 Soak een < 99 476 575 
190 Taro aaitecei tte cn cae 82 82 
A908 prea eda.- 115 ae 115 
1909) eee rete ees. 19 ae BS 
LODO RS ee Soler as 59 59 
pT es atin nner 60 20 80 
L912 Gs ee eee ee hi 40 40 
Total ce a gi.calase 721 1,492 2,213 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
Year Cars Year Cars 
ASS4. oie sate Be L900. et cee oe 5 
TSO Ke: cn aac fo2 £901 ote see 50 
1888. -7eean, ae We L902 ee ee 118 
1889) 2 et ok earn CTE Sera es rey 100 
ees DAA Ae 44 LOOG Rit earreteeee 100 
9335 Eh gee LIOR Ree 00 
18.93 cra, apioe eae 44 ~~ 
ROCA 5 Bere sieteMtetre "a a5 0\c swe 1c cg, a oh atola 917 


tos underneath and copper on the sides 
of the car. The estimated cost for re- 
placing present rolling stock with steel 
cars is ‘about $7,000,000. 

Frank J. Sprague was among the 
experts called in to give information 
in regard to signal devices and a speed 
control system for trains. He told of 
the automatic train control system 
which he had invented and of tests 
which soon are to be made by the New 
York Central Railroad. Testimony by 
the operating company’s engineers and 
those of the commission indicated that 
one of the prime essentials of such a 
signal control system would be pro- 
vision that trains could close in on each 
other at reduced speed instead of forc- 
ing them to come to a stop. The very 
short headway operated on New York 
lines during peak periods makes it in- 
advisable to use any system which re- 
quires trains to stop with fixed dis- 
tances between them, as this would 
slow up transportation and reduce the 
capacity of the road. The recommen- 
dation of the commission was that 
tests of various signal control devices 
be made in an endeavor to develop a 


system which would be satisfactory for. 


the service conditions to be met. 


-was constitutional and that the Board ~ 
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Transit Law Valid < 


Commission Act Passed at Last Session — 
of New York Legislature Upheld 
by Court of Appeals 


In a unanimous decision rendered on — 
Jan. 17 the Court of Appeals of New | 
York held that the Transit Commission _ 
act passed by the Legislature of 1921 | 


R. 


of Estimate and Apportionment of New — 
York City must hand over to the 
Transit Commission the sums it had ~ 
asked for from the board, amountmg 
to $360,895.78 and $1,083,327. : 

The Board of Estimate declined to | 
honor these requisitions, and the Transit 
Commission applied to the Appelate Di- | 
vision, First Department, for an order © 
requiring the board to make such an © 
appropriation. Again the board refused, © 
and took the case to the Court of Ap- — 
peals, which has now upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the act. It is understood 
that the case will be further appealed — 
to the United States Supreme Court. . 

Judge Chester B. McLaughlin wrote — 
the opinion of the court, in which Chief 
Judge Hiscock, and Judges Pound and — 
Andrews wholly coneur, while Judges 
Hogan, Cardozo and Crane coneur in 
the result. ! 

Judge McLaughlin selected four of — 
the chief points raised by the city of — 
New York and centered his argument 
against them. He first took up the © 
charge that the Transit Commission act — 
violates Article XII, Section 2, of the 
Constitution. : 

Judges Hogan, Cardozo and Crane 
concurred in the result of Judge Mc- 
Laughlin’s decision on the ground that 
the Transit Commission act, even if it 
could be held unconstitutional and void — 
in some particulars or contingencies, is — 
not unconstitutional and void in its 
entirety; that Section 14 of the act im- — 
posing upon the Board of Estimate & — 
Apportionment the duty to honor the © 
requisition of the commission, and vest- — 
ing the Appellate Division with juris- — 
diction to enforce compliance with that 
duty is a valid exercise of legislative 
power, and that the orders under review — 
are, therefore, right and must be — 
affirmed. 7 

The dissenting judges reserve their — 
judgment on the question how far the 
rights of the city of New York in rail- 
roads which it owns may be divested or — 
modified under Article VI of the act 
until that article has been passed upon 
in conformity with Article VII, Section 
3, of the Constitution of the State, since © 
a decision as to the scope of the last — 
mentioned section is not necesary to 
the determination of the appeal. They — 
held that questions involving “city © 
rights’ may be affected by cireum-— 
stances and contingencies which are — 
now only imperfectly disclosed. ’ 

The act creating the new commission, 
in addition to amending the Publie 
Service Commissions law in certain 
respects, and in addition to vesting in 
the Transit Commission certain regula- 
tory functions, and all the powers 
duties under the Rapid Transit act 
1891, as amended, vests in the Tran 
Commission, by Article 6, the right and 
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for the relief of the emergency which 
is declared to exist, the new plan to 
accomplish three purposes. 

Ba. ‘The combination, rehabilitation, im- 
‘provement and extension of existing rail- 
‘roads, so that service thereon may be 
‘increased- and improved to the fullest extent 
‘possible. —. Gs 

_ 2, The receipt, as soon as practicable, by 
the city of sufficient returns from the -op- 
eration of the railroads that the corporate 
tock or bonds issued by the city for the 
construction of rapid transit railroads may 
‘be exempted in computing the debt-incur- 
ring power of the city under the Constitu- 
tion of the State. . 
3. The assuring to the people of the city 
the continuous operation of the railroads 
‘at the present or lowest possible fares con- 
sistent with the just valuations of the 
‘allroads and their safe and economical 
peration. 

Dial ‘ oe 

_ The court said that the method by 
which these purposes are to be accom- 
plished is specifically pointed out in 
Section 107. Furthermore it pointed 
out that: 

The commission is not authorized to 
make any new contract or modify any 
contract for the construction, equipment, 
‘maintenance of operation of the railroads, 
or any of them, without the approval or 
consent of the local authority, where such 
new contract or modification of an existing 
contract requires to carry it out the author- 
ization by the local authority of corporate 
stock or bonds of the city in addition to the 


corporate stock or bonds required to carry 
‘out such existing contract. 


_ The contentions of the city as re- 
stated by the court were: - 


1. That the act violates Article X, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution. 

2. That the act is unconstitutional in 
that it violates Article 12, Section 2, the 
claim in this respect being that the act is 
a special city law, since it does not apply 
to all cities of the first class, and could 

ot, therefore, become a valid legislative 
enactment because it was not transmitted 
to the Mayor of the city of New York before 
it was passed. : i 
3. That the act violates Article 3, Sec- 
tion 18, of the Constitution, the contention 

ng that the act applies only to cities 
having a population of more than 1,000,000; 
that the powers specified in the act are 
to be exercised and carried out only by 
the transit commissioners of the First 
District, which includes only the city of 
Wew York; that New York is the only city. 
of the State having a population of more 
th 1,000,000, and it therefore follows 
hat the act is limited to such city and 
»ecomes a local law. = 


_ Under these three heads the court 
eld in substance as follows: 


_i. The assertion is unfounded that the 
Transit Commissioners are city officials 
ithin the meaning of that provision, and 
» in effect, been so determined by this 
‘ _ They are not city officers. The 
fact that they happen to be at the present 
considering rapid transit solely for 
the city of New York does not neces- 
arily make them officers of that city. The 
er formerly given to and vested in the 
pid Transit Commissioners was trans- 
erred to the Public Service Commission- 
rs, and under the act now under con- 
Sideration it has been transferred to the 
mnsit Commissioners. The Legislature 
lad a right to make these changes. (People 
Simon vs. Bradley, supra.) 
If the act be a special law, then the 
im is well founded. I am of the opinion, 
ver, that it is not a special city law, 
this court, in effect, so decided in 
ral Realty Company vs. City of New 
(206 N. Y., 110 140). It is true that 
t_that case the statute under considera- 
m was the Rapid Transit act, which 
came a law before this provision of the 
onstitution went into effect, but the deci- 
on of this court, as appears from the 
mion delivered, was not put solely upon 
it ground. 
3. This reasoning is plausible, but fal- 
us, The act is general in terms. It 
Pp) to all cities in the State having 
population of 1,000,000 or more. It may 
conceded that at the present time it is 
plicable only to the city of New York, 
, if so, it by no means follows that it 
intended only for that city, since there 
d probably will in the near future, 
or more cities to which it will be 
_ Certainly there is no conclu- 
sumption. to the contrary. 
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duty to prepare a plan of readjustment — 


Richmond Men Strike 


Recent Wage Cut Rejected—Attempts 
at Arbitration Fail—Railway 
— Resuming Service 


Three days of negotiations have 
failed to settle the strike which has 
practically suspended service over the 
lines of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company. Reports indicate that the 
strike, which took place at midnight on 
Sunday, Jan. 15, was practically unani- 
mous in Richmond and Portsmouth, 
about 60 per cent effective in Norfolk 
and that the men in Petersburg refused 
to go out. 


SERVICE BEING RESTORED 


The company has refused to hire 
strike breakers, but has taken on some 
former employees and is running a few 
ears in each city. Service in Norfolk 
on Jan. 18 was reported 60 per cent 
normal, with less than that in Ports- 
mouth. Normal service is given in 
Petersburg, but the interurban line be- 
tween Richmond and Petersburg is 
giving only an oceasional car. 

In Richmond cars were in operation 
on Jan. 18 and the company promises 
to add to the number from day to day. 

Efforts of the City Council and of 
Mayor George Ainslie to bring about 
arbitration have failed. The company 
through —President Thomas Wheel- 
wright has declined to enter into arbi- 
tration on the wage question unless 
the same arbitrators are empowered to 
fix fares and so provide the income 
to meet the wages. The Council holds 
that it is powerless to delegate this 
power and announced that it has no 
intention of being hurried in its de- 
liberate consideration of a new blanket 
franchise to take the place of a num- 
ber of grants under which the company 
is now operating, and which have from 
five-to twelve years to run. 

The strike results from an order of 
the company posted Jan. 1, and effective 
on Sunday night, Jan. 15, at midnight, 
reducing wages from 15 to 20 per cent 
to the following scale: 

First-year men, 80 cents an hour; sec- 
ond year, 35 cents an hour; and over two 
years, 40 cents. Five cents an hour is 
added to this scale for operators of one- 
man cars and for employees of the inter- 
urban division. Shop and station employees 
are cut a straight 10 per cent. On this 
scale beginners in platform work on a ten- 
hour schedule make $3 a day and older 
men working one-man cars make $4.50 
a day. 

Richmond experienced a disastrous 
railway strike in 1903 which paralyzed 
business for several weeks and caused 
enormous loss, finally resulting in the 
complete victory for the company and 
the breaking up of the union. Follow- 
ing this the men there remained unor- 
ganized until during the war. 


AUTOS CALLED INTO SERVICE 


The radical difference noted by every 
older citizen in comparing the two 
strikes is that in this tie-up there has 
been little interruption of business. 
Employees are getting to work on time. 
Three or four hundred jitneys are in 
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regular operation and thousands of 
private cars are doing their bit to 
help along. The only inconvenience ex- 
perienced is among those living in the 
suburbs where jitney lines have not 
been organized. 

The strikers are running jitneys with 
placards announcing that payments 
made to drivers are being donated to 
the strike fund. Members of thirty- 
eight other unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
twenty-one railroad unions not affili- 
ated are to be assessed to aid in the 
strike fund. 

The company is said to be making a 
very large profit on its light and 
power business, but claims to be losing 
money on the railway divisions. Ac- 
cording to its statement it lost $550,000 
last year on its operation of cars in 
Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
Petersburg, but city authorities are 
preparing to retain expert accountants 
to examine the company’s books to 
substantiate this claim. 

A proposition from Mayor Ainslie to: 
inerease the fare from 6 to 7 cents 
pending the outcome of arbitration, the 
men to go back to work at once, and 
the whole question of wages to be 
submitted to arbitration, the board of 
arbitrators also to report to the city 
council what will be a reasonable fare 
to be charged, was promptly rejected 
on Jan. 18 by both the company and 
the strikers. 


COMPANY EXPLAINS TO PUBLIC 


The company in a published adver- 
tisement asserts that its traffic is fall- 
ing off rapidly due to jitney competition 
and the wide extension of private auto- 
mobiles, and that the deficit for this 
year bids fair to be larger than that 
of last year. Unless the profits of the 
light department are sufficient to carry 
this burden the company will, indeed, 
be faced by a very difficult situation. 

January 19, the fourth day of the 
strike, showed no change in the general 
situation. The company then had eight- 
een cars in operation in Richmond and 
the striking motormen and conductors 
were operating several hundred jit- 
neys. Efforts at mediation have failed 
and the company has posted notices to 
the effect that men who do not return 
to their posts by Friday will be con- 
sidered discharged and that thereafter 
it will proceed to fill their places. A 
number of agencies have offered to fur- 
nish men to replace the strikers, but 
so far no men from out of town have 
been put to work. 

So far the strike has been orderly 
and the union men have behaved in 
good spirit. The city attorney held on 
Jan. 19 that former railway men oper- 
ating jitneys must secure licenses and 
that they charge no regular fare and 
all donations are regarded as contribu- 
tions to the union. 

There has been no serious disorder, 
though the police have made a number 
of arrests for minor offenses. The 
cars of the company are carrying very 
few passengers. 
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Des Moines Case Argued 


Iowa Supreme Court Expected to Rule 
Next Month on Recent 
Franchise Election 


The entire bench of the Iowa Su- 
preme Court, consisting of seven 
judges, during the week ended Jan. 14 
heard the arguments of the attorneys 
in the Des Moines City Railway fran- 
chise case brought upon appeal from, 
the district court of Judge James C. 
Hume. In the lower court Judge Hume 
had granted an injunction to prevent 
the ‘holding of the franchise election, 
but upon appeal to the Supreme Court 
on a writ of supersedeas the election 
was permitted. 

H. W. Byers, former corporation 
counsel for the city of Des Moines, ap- 
peared for Grant Van Horn of the 
North Des Moines Improvement 
League, which sought the injunction. 
Mr. Byers contested the proceeding on 
the grounds, of the illegality of the 
election through improper publication 
of the notice calling the election. He 
also claimed that his client had a vested 
interest in the old franchise which per- 
mitted him to ride for 5 cents, and fur- 
ther that the new franchise contained 
certain provisions which are unconsti- 
tutional. Judge W. E. Miller, corpora- 
tion counsel, appeared for the city and 
denied that Mr. Van Horn had any 
vested interest in the franchise, citing 
an Arkansas decision that a street rail- 
way rider did not have such interest. 


DECISION EXPECTED IN FEBRUARY 


Judge Miller defended the legality 
of the publication proceedings con- 
ducted in connection with the passage 
of the franchise. He said that every 
step in the franchise election negotia- 
tions had been carried out in a legal 
manner. Judge Miller maintained that 
the grant was not complete until the 
franchise had been finally accepted by 
the company and that previous to this 
action the publication had been com- 
plete. He argued that the Supreme 
Court should not anticipate any alleged 
unconstitutional provisions in the fran- 
chise, but should permit the contract 
to be completed and allow the consti- 
tutionality of the provisions to be de- 
termined afterward. 

It is thought that the Supreme Court 
will render its decision in the case 
during February. 

Almost coincident with the hearing 
in the Supreme Court Judge James C. 
Hume in the District Court decided that 
the Des Moines City Council could not 
deny the Valley Junction-Des Moines 
buses the right to use the streets of 
Des Moines. The City Council had 
ruled the inter-city buses from the 
streets, but the proprietors of the bus 
line sought an injunction in Judge 
Hume’s court. Judge Hume based his 
opinion on the fact that the Valley 
Junction buses were quartered at Val- 
ley Junction, outside of the city limits 
of Des Moines, and that the City Coun- 
eil had no right to restrict inter-city 
business. 
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Following Judge Hume’s decision 


~ members of the Des Moines Bus Men’s 
_ Association started overhauling their 


equipment and claimed that they would 
attempt within the next few days to 
place buses in operation on at least four 
lines. Ever since the City Council ruled 
the buses from the streets upon re- 
sumption of specified service by the 


Des Moines City Railway the only. 


buses which have been operated in the 
city have been between Des Moines and 
Valley Junction, a suburb about 5 
miles distant. 

The Des Moines City Railway has 
been overhauling and repainting its 
rolling stock and announced on Jan. 14 
that within the next ten days fifteen 
more cars will be placed in service, 
bringing the gross number up to 131 
ears. Service has been improved con- 
stantly during the last month and 


~ there appears to be a general spirit of 


satisfaction among car riders over, the 
facilities afforded. 


Hudson Valley Puts Into Effect 
Third Wage Cut 


The Hudson Valley Railway, Albany, 
N. Y., has announced a decrease in 
the wages of its employees amounting 
to 5 cents an hour, effective Jan. 1. 
The wages are now 45 cents an hour. 
This makes the third cut within four 
months. 

On Sept. 30 the islasefeer men of the 
Hudson Valley Railway were informed 
that, effective Oct. 1, the wages of all 
employees would be decreased 5 cents 
an hour, the reduced rate to be in effect 
to Nov. 1, on which date a further 
decrease of 5 cents an hour would go 
into effect and these rates were to be 
guaranteed by the company until Jan. 
AOD 2 

The financial condition of the com- 
pany is reflected in that statement, part 
of which is reproduced below: 


Since the railroad was built twenty years 
ago, it has annually operated at a loss. 
It has been operated by its present owners 
for fourteen years, during which time it has 
lost $1,400,000, of which amount $261,408 
was incurred ‘during the eight months of 
this year ended Aug. 31. This great loss, 
which averages more than $300 a day for 
the fourteen years, was incurred for the 
simple economic reason that the company’s 
revenues had not kept pace with its ex- 
penses, despite three increases in fare— 
from 5 cents to 6 cents, from 6 cents to 
7 cents and from 7 cents to 8 cents. Very 
little, if any, relief came from the increased 
fares, as the delay in granting them was so 
great that in the interim the company was 
burdened with additional expenses which 
the increased fares could not possibly wipe 
out. The first fare increase was not granted 
until a year and five months after it had 
been requested, the second more than eight 
months after and the third nearly a year 
after, although the wages were increased 
in each case at the time of application. 

It is interesting to note the steady in- 
creases in rates paid under the present 
owners of the property: 


Year Cents 
Bigs Leek RO State evita wo, os etele evs aidinte mie Meee 22 
SELBY edie ele alors eatarear oe o 8 eice once easel Stage gate te 25 
A eg ee ON Lee ahs, ee ed 26 
TUES chs ESD cima Ns My oka: cie shal le Ca Se ate een ete 27 
PUR Dr eile as niin oan te bis eatieete » hateata 28 
Li Ay LO teptamata ate bi sce eane cates eo *28-29-30 
LR DCs PIS Oecd ee cox cyy’ Chet a Ve a theses 29-30-31 
SE a A ae, oe Se ee re *29-30-31 
PRE ee erate gyslice voc wns mee ckronetere ned 40 
NER IPD VERNA Dibie. 2 waeithan Sh: o's dedaceha eee 45 
Bil Be age BI) 3, at ee ee Rae Ai 60 


*Glens Falls & Saratoga Division. 
7Waterford Division. 
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In announcing its present _ eut the 
company ‘states that it is not taki 


‘in enough money to pay operating ex- 


penses and taxes and that this further 
reduction is necessary in order to pay 
the wages of employees and also the 
taxes due the various municipalities 
through which this company operates. 


Jitney Cases Before Court — 


Otis M. Thatcher, Charles J. Duffy 
William Houghtaling and Dewitt J. 


‘Clapper, Albany, and Theodore J. Gack- 


statter_and Christos Dominos, Water- 
vliet, were adjudged guilty of criminal 
contempt of court and fined $100 each 
and in default of the payment of the 
fine to serve thirty days in jail by 
Justice Charles E. Nichols on Jan. 14 
at the special term at Albany, N. Y. 
The men were charged with violating 
the injunction order granted by Justice 
Harold J. Hinman last August pro- 
hibiting any person from operating 
jitneys in competition with the United 
Traction Company. 

Justice Nichols also heard arguments 
and reserved decision in the applica- 
tion of the Troy & New England 
Railway for a temporary injunction 
restraining the K. L. W. M., Inc., from 
operating a bus line from Troy to 
Averill Park through the town of Sand 
Lake. Mr. MacLean and Mr. Carter, 
representing the company, said that the 
town board of Sand Lake, comprising 
the supervisor, town clerk and the four 
justices of the peace, had adopted a 
resolution on Dec. 28, under authority 
of an amendment to the transportation 
law, passed by the Legislature of 1919 
making the provisions of the trans- 
portation law applicable to a town 
whenever .a resolution to do so is 
adopted by the town board. Such a 
resolution would require the operator 
of a bus line to obtain from the Publi¢ 
Service Commission a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. | 

Clark Cipperly, appearing for the 
bus line, which has been in operation 
since the strike began a year ago 
the lines of the United Traction Com- 
pany, and was recently incorporated 
with a capital of $6,000, declared the 
action of the town board on which the 
application for an injunction was bas 
to be illegal because the superintender 
of highways of the town of Sand Lak 
had met with the town board when 
the resolution was adopted and illegally 
voted on it. He produced the minutes 
of the board showing that four votes 
were cast in favor of the resolution 
and three against, which were cast by 
ballot, and there was nothing to show 
that a majority of the legal members 
of the board were recorded as being im 
favor of it. ; 

He also contended the company haé 
no standing in court as it had failed 
to follow the requirements of the law 
in obtaining consents of property own 
ers through which the line runs for it 
operation and that it has never 
such. consent. 


ze 1922 aie 


Pe SH means of 
Sete United in ares a 


Ra: — aa officials of the city of De- 


-as a result of the personal appeal 
made by A. Avila Gingras as repre- 
sentative of Montreal stockholders of 
‘the railway, the enforcement of the 
ster ordinance on Fort Street and 
y Woodward Avenue will be held up until 
after the annual meeting of stock- 
olders on Feb. 7. 


a Mayor REJEcTs COMPANY’s OFFER 


Although the Mayor rejected the 
ice mentioned by the company rep- 
entatives at which it would sell its 
e system to the city, the break be- 
n the city and the company was 
verted by the appearance of the Mon- 


re not informed of the situation in 
‘ich the company was placed. The 
yor’s action in deferring enforce- 
ent of the ouster ordinance until after 
he stockholders’ meeting on Feb. 7 re- 
ulted in car service being continued on 
Fort Street and Woodward Avenue. 

< Mr. Gingras stated that he controlled 
>: Se votes to change the directorate 


t while the interests he represented 
e heavy stockholders, they had kept 
ds off because they were not resi- 
ts of Detroit. However, it was now 
isidered necessary by them to take 
rt in the company’s affairs at this 
time because the property was appar- 
ently endangered. 

_ While Mr. Gingras declined to state 
the candidate for president. would 
, he indicated that Charles Lauendeau 
the present board would probably 
resent the Montreal interests. Mr. 
n deau, he stated, was active a ‘few 
ago in ‘straightening out the diffi- 
of the Montreal Tramways, 
erating under service-at-cost. 


ILLING TO Pay ONLY $20,000,000 


ough Mayor Couzens expressed 
ness to let the Montreal broker 
at the conference on Jan. 12, 
F. Edwards, vice-president of the 
, informed him that inasmuch 
s not a member of the directors’ 
ee, nor on the board, it would 
cb proper for him to take part in 
conference. After the conference 
-of the Street. Railway Com- 
on stated that only the unexpected 
pments just related had resulted 
th e postponing of the enforcement of 
ster ordinance, since the com- 
ffer was considered too high. 
conference was made up of the 
representatives | for the city and 


as were present at the pre- 


1 nJ an. 12 as 324, 500,000. 
set on all remaining 


roit came asa surprise to Detroiters, 


real representative, who stated that the ~ 
ckholders in whose interest he came~ 


f the company. He further explained ~ 


lines and does not include the day-to-day 
agreement lines recently taken over by 
the city at approximately $2,300,000. 
This additional item would make the 
price to the city about $26,800,000 for 
the lines that it offered in 1919 for 
$31,500,000. While Mayor Couzens was 
willing to pay the amount named in 
1919, he is not in favor of paying more 
than $20,000,000 at the present time for 
the remaining lines. The city officials 
have not completed their estimate and 
the exact price they would be willing 
to pay has not been agreed upon. The 
Mayor stated that there was some un- 
certainty as to the city wanting to take 
over all the lines in view of changes that 
transportation is undergoing at the 
present time. He believes that con- 
siderable rerouting is necessary to im- 
prove. the system. 

Joint operation was started on Fort 
Street on Monday morning when the 
city started running cars alternatively 
with the Detroit United Railway. The 
Fort Street line is the fourth one to go 
under joint operation. The municipal 
railway officials plan to use Woodward 
Avenue type cars and Peter Witt cars 
on Fort Street, and Detroit United Rail- 
way employees formerly operating com- 
pany cars have been taken into the 
employ of the municipal system. Some 
further details remain to be worked 
out and there is a possibility of the one- 
man safety type cars being operated 
by both the company, and the _city on 
one section of the line. 


P. R. T. Offers to Bear “L” Oper- 
ating Costs for First Year 


President Mitten of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, in a 
statement issued on Dec. 31, 1921, 
amended the recent offer made to City 
Councils and offered to bear the loss 
in operating the Frankford Elevated 
line for the first year, to pay to the 
city for the second year 1 per cent on 
the cost of the line, for the third year 
2 per cent, for the fourth year 3 per 
cent, for the fifth year 4 per cent, and 
for the sixth year and after 5 per cent, 
should the agreement continue for that 
length of time. The Market Street line 
did not earn a 5 per cent return until 


the seventh year that it had been in- 


operation. 

The amendment also provides that 
the city deliver 100 cars to the Frank- 
ford elevated line and the Bustleton 
surface line, fully popes and ready 
for operation. 

The original proposal, to which these 
amendments are added, offers, as re- 
ported in the ELectric RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Dec. 24, 1921, free transfers 
between the Frankford elevated and all 
connecting cross-town surface lines 
north of Arch Street. Free transfers 
will be continued between the Market 


- Street elevated and connecting surface 


lines. The fare on the line between 
Bridge Street, Frankford, and Sixty- 
ninth, West Philadelphia, will be 7 cents 
cash or four tickets for 25 cents. Free 


_transfers will be given between Bustle- 
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ton line and the Frankford elevated, but 
an additional 7-cent cash fare or four 
tickets for 25 cents will be charged be- 
tween Cottman Street and the present 
terminus at Bustleton. 

The amendments are based upon 
the continuation of the present fare, 
but the unamended proposals, provid- 
ing for a payment to the city of 5 per 
cent, were built on the basis of a 


straight 7-cent cash fare. 


The Public Service Commission has 
approved the clause in the proposal 
providing that the same rate of fare 
shall be charged on the Frankford line 
as on the other transit lines, and the 
clause which states that the city may 
terminate the lease, after the first five 
years, upon six months’ notice. 

This action by the commission re- 
moves all uncertainty as to the accept- 
ability of the lease with those provi- 
sions. Only the rental question re- 
mains to be settled between the city and 
transit company officials. 

In a review of the transit tangle 
directed to city officials and the public 
generally, Mr. Mitten as evidence of 
the good faith of the company cites 
that the surplus for 1921, which amounts 
to $1,800,000, or 6 per cent on the paid- 
in capital, has been used for improve- 
ments and not for the payment of 
dividends. 


Gouna eect from Repaviic 
Charges. — The Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been held 
exempt from all charges for repaving 
of streets along which the tracks are 
laid. Formerly the company was com- 
pelled to pave nearly half the width 
of the streets. 

Courtesy Resolution Approved. — 
Numerous telephone calls and letters 
are coming into the office of President 
James P. Barnes of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Railway and officers are receiving con- 
gratulations from many acquaintances, 
in connection with the Courtesy Reso- 
lution of the company, expressed on 
Jan. 1, as a New Year’s resolution of 
the company, to be followed by all 
employees in their relation to one 
another and the public. 

New Wage Scale in Effect—A 20 
per cent reduction in wages was the 
award of the arbitration committee 
which was appointed several weeks 
ago to settle a wage dispute between 
the Cincinnati Traction Company and 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. Under the new contract 
line foremen are reduced from 97% to 
78 cents an hour; assistant line foremen 
from 92 to 74 cents an hour and line- 
men from 87 to 70 cents an hour. The 
new scale of wages retroactive to 
Jan. 1. 
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Municipal Railway Has a 
Better Year Than Last 


Financial Operations of San Francisco 
Line Show a 20 per Cent Gain 
Over Previous Year 


The finance committee of the Board 
of Supervisors of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has just issued a financial 
report of operations of the Municipal 
Railway. This report covers operations 
for the year ended June 30, 1921, and 
also gives in detail a comparative table 
of operations by years since the rail- 
way started operation. 

The balance sheet now sets the value 
of plant at $7,016,984. In addition 
there are current assets that total $2,- 
197,014 and deferred accounts receiv- 
able for advances incident to the build- 
ing of the Stockton Street Tunnel of 
$48,971. These together give the total 
assets of the railway as $9,262,969, a 
gain of $340,133 over the previous year. 

The liabilities, reserves and surplus 
set up against these assets show that 
$2,469,764 has been put into the prop- 
erty from income. The details of the 
liabilities follow: 


Munded' debt aiwewccs. ne. os os chown 


$4,586,200 
Current liabilities—(accounts Deyeble 


Operations for the year indicate that 
traffic has had a normal increase and 
which, due to no change in fares, has 
been reflected accordingly in the pas- 
senger revenue. Of the expenses of 
operation power and maintenance of 
equipment are the only items that show 
much if any increase during the year. 

The accompanying income statement 
has been built up to correspond with 
the I. C. C. ¢@lassification of accounts. 
This therefore includes comparison 
charges, such as taxes, ete. A study 
will show that the net income for the 
year was 20 per cent more than a year 
ago, andif the comparison charges are 
eliminated there will be a profit from 
operation of $56,369, as against $4,933 
the previous year. 

The report also has a table showing 
the cumulative income as of June 30, 
1921, or since operation was started on 
Dec. 28, 1912. During this period the 
road earned $16,434,695. The cost of 
operation was $10,724,718. Interest on 
funded debt amounted to $1,757,928 and 
the reserve set up for depreciation and 
accidents amount to $2,944,507. All 
told the excess of income over operat- 
ing expenses, interest, depreciation and 
accident reserves amounted to $1,173,- 
924. If comparison charges are de- 


“manager of the Lorain Street Railway. 
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In a statement to the Council Mr. Coen 
said: ; 

We're tired of spending thousands of dol- — 
lars repairing streets for the jitneys. Place 
the buses under the same expense burdens 
as the Lorain Street Railway or we'll with- 
draw our service. 

According to Mr. Coen, the company 
has spent nearly $500,000 in repairs — 
and taxes. Passage by the City Council _ 
of an ordinance regulating the buses — 
is the only move which will serve to ‘ 
maintain railway service. : 

Withdrawal of service by the Lorain _ 
Street Railway will throw seventy-five — 
men out of employment and force 
twenty-seven cars to remain idle. The ~ 
Lorain Street Railway is controlled by ~ 
the Lake Shore Electric Railway, 

While the Cleveland, Columbus & 
Southwestern Railroad provides Lorain 
with service to Lorain and Amherst, 
withdrawal of service by the Lorain ~ 
Street Railway would place the burden ~ 
of transportation almost entirely upon 
buses. ; 

Laxity by the city solons in solving 
the problem is believed to have been 
responsible for Mr. Coen’s ultimatum. 
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Good Record Shown for . 
Month of December ’ 


The Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., carried 10 per cent more passen- 
gers in December than in November, — 
according +o its report filed in the ~ 


and interest on funded Ege Bt Pe 294,258 j ; 
Depreciation reserve. 8 . 1,510,617 ducted to bring the figures in accord di ] Tt abo ton. The report — 
ear see Waele ied i phate '377 with private operation the loss for the. federal cou ie . Pp , 
ontributed surplus (from general taxe ; ; i mber of passengers — 
Se er S  332.553 eight years operation would be $266,- does not give the nu ‘ Pp : ra 
From income: | _ 244, using school fares, nor t a: er . . 
onds retired 45. Wh. sce vines Seti 2 894,000 non-revenue passengers. e repo 
Reserve for bond redemptions........ 100,200 ; 
Advance, "account. of ner nae akin Threat Made to Withdraw shows nearly 3,000,000 more passengers 
MARIOS 2A EM hs tats Oe eet 82,153 i i i i i ae 
Advance account of Stockton Street Service m Lorain were carried last month than in No ; 
GPR eens e eases neers 48,971 Electric railway service will be with- vember. The total number of persons } 
SELOT TOSOLV OS aievevahsieta's were cess abs (ue ese le 7 s y 
Additions and betterments.......... 1,303,845 drawn from the streets of Lorain, paying the 8-cent fare increased by A 
Operating surplus per year.......... 1,762 Ohio, within the next few weeks unless 749,731, while the total number of those 4 
Total surplus from income......... $2,469,764 the City Council regulates jitney buses, using tokens at four for 30 cents in- - 
‘Total liabilities, reserves and surplus..... $9,262,969 according to F. W. Coen, general creased about 100,000. ' 
q 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION—MUNICIPAL RAILWAY OF INCOME STATEMENT—MUNICIPAL RAILWAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 2 
; 
SAN FRANCISCO Year ended June 30 1921 1920 Per Cent 4 
: Per Cent Revenues: c 4 
Year ended June 30 1921 1920 Change From transportation......0.....:0.008+20- $2,868,616 $2,702,289 Se 
rece owned oad operated Guile) pense, FE 57.97 57 29F ae ee From other railway operations...........- 10,468 10,147 pe ae 
rack owned ti intl itl 
United Railroads Got sca Sam a Aa 5.15 5a Sie oiedy Total railway operating revenue. . $2,879,084 $2,712,436 6.2 
Carhouse tracks and sidings and unused spurs Operating expenses: 30 86 
ROGUES ih overeat ace ants che ce yeiuerctng 4.00 R00 eeeccerete ad 2G and structures 1 ae elas iy 5 
=> pas QUIPNONG So zk akiets Censor ’ ’ " J 
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Average total miles of single track operated at ee transportation vib ) Sb 49.2 
EPO Ra a aia 63.12 103 hee ee Teall, ce yal? weer es = ot Re 
; General and miscellaneous 89,122 94,432 6.62 — 
Reventia mar mild o'r. ko wees cae aivehe eas (a) 4, 182,875 oa naan Loss on road retired. ........... = ,185. - sess ee ¢ 
Revenwe bus miles). <.ov csvset x» v vee (a) 36570 Fan General and misc. (comparison charges). . 4,974 *4,912 1,26 
: Depreciation (14 percent passenger revenue) 401,669 378,429 6.4 ~ 
<< Piha een miles. «- oes eee eee ee. sis te ay ae 1.4 Accident-reserve (4% of passenger revenue) is 1 14, 745 108, 122 5.9% 
Revenue bus hours.............-.+.+---.-. (a) (a) eet = Total operating expenses.........-.-+ s2epaee ag ise 7a 
= Hogs revenue hour. jo. * base $806,761 $795,578 fii T axes (Comparison changes required by charter): : ‘a 
ed on cars and buses: 5 i ; 
ure oent cash...» hrm sare ‘ 2 seat 53,645,764 6.20 pedis pain A oi fe sg a 151,153 142,488 ‘Saag 
ve cent government ticket.............. 62,034 66,904 7.2. Munici i 
Two and one-half cent school ticket. 745,902 639,894 Wl 68 Laon é ee ie ‘ a. te oe pee apiis 86,069 81,092 6. 
Two cent revenue transfers. . 371,326 600,296 38.20 Municipal car license ($15 per car)....----- 2,985 2,955 4 1.0; 
tee satel revenue passengers............. ree eer a o Total taxeat.. [Ur . ati. hivten ane $240,207 $236,535 iE 
Raster. Passengers. --- 11,361, 1757,504 : Operating income... or0s..2a00s/5 heneaeges 513» $1,429 101.6 
Free passengers, employes, police, firemen, ete. '509/917 58,884 11.12 Ris enveretitias tai bya st ern Mea 35,129 27,405 ~28 
Total car and bus riders. ........:......00- 69, 960,83. ; 642 
Bitar Tealica tatieate doshcan: 4 66,169,246 5.80 Gross inoomne<Y-graagte loti. ee ee $35,642 $4,024 
(a2)—Information not given in report. Deduct for bond interest. 224,453 233,773 
Net income transferred to profit and loss. . 188,811  237,79T - Per 
Surplus at beginning of year... .. 137,686 100,111 ° 
Surplus at close of year... ........-2--+0- 20+ 326,497 187,686 137. 
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* Nothing allowed for Jegal and office expense. = 
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alan nite Pe oun est. and for in- 
t coupons on bonds went into 
al court recently and asked leave 
file an intervening petition against 
Toledo & Western Railroad, Toledo, 
io, to make their claims a lien 
inst the property. ‘The court. took 
he matter under advisement. 

The receivers of the road, J. Frank 
Johnson and Harry A. Dunn, are also 
planning to bring into court all persons 


‘oledo & Western and seek to collect 
any unpaid portions. Several of those 
‘stockholders live in Cleveland, the court 
was informed. 


Possibility of Solving Financial — 
: Problem. Seen 


‘Satisfactory adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the city and the 
Jacksonville (Fla.), Traction Company, 
_ receivership, over the payment of 
€ company’s share of paving Main 
Street, about $100,000, is believed to 
be near, according to City Attorney 
Pat H. Odom. He refused to give any 
indication as to the solution found, 
following the electric company’s recent 
demand, voiced by Peter O. Knight, 
eneral counsel for Stone & Webster 
ho own the local company) in’ the 
‘southeast, that a higher fare be granted. 
The Railroad Commission granted a 
‘T-cent fare two years ago, but Mr. 
Knight told the City Council recently 
t this was not sufficient. He asked 


amed to confer with him on the possi- 
ility of relieving the situation. 
Whether this committee is prepared 
recommend an 8-cent fare so the 
npany can pay the $100,000, or 
ether some other arrangement has 
made such as the issuance of re- 
ers’ certificates upon order. of the 
al judge, is causing speculation. 
anwhile the paving project on 
n Street—or rather two of them, 
nge to Phelps and Phelps to Eighth 
being bold up. 


Bee Tee Electric Railways 
Valued at $16,742,658 


\ total of $7,668,525 is due in taxes 
+ 1921 from public service corpora- 
ions in West Virginia, according to 
res compiled in the office of State 
or Bond. In addition to the taxes 
rporations are required to pay 
of $80,000 for the support of 
blic Service Commission. The 
ssessed valuation of all property 
Virginia owned by these cor- 
} was $368,183,269. The re- 
n shows twenty-three electric 
ued at $16,742,658 on which 
396,157 and the fee $3,863. 
for the larger companies 
: Charleston Interurban 
$44,679, fee, $347; Wheel- 

tion Company, tax, $33,795, 

; Ohio Valley Electric Railway, 


a 


Boho made stock subscriptions to the 


a committee of the Council be 


te: “HOM, fee, $220; 
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Monongahela Valley Traction Company, 
tax, $163,390, fee, $1,540; Kanawha 
‘Traction & Electric Company, tax, 
$19,080, fee, $220. 


3,578,855 Fewer Fares in 1921 


Salt Lake Company Must Cut Service 
or Increase Fares—Bond Interest 
Not Earned 

During the past year the business of 
the Utah Light & Traction Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has fallen off as a 
result of the industrial depression and 
‘unemployment. The net decrease in the 
number of revenue passengers carried 
in 1921 as compared with 1920 was 
3,578,855 fares. At an average rate of 
64 cents per paid passenger, the loss in 
gross earnings was $232,625 for the 
year. - 

As a result of this the company did 
not earn all of its bond interest,. nor 
could it set up any part of the annual 
depreciation reserve fund prescribed by 
the Public Utilities Commission, which 
requires the company to set up each 
year a certain reserve to cover depre- 
ciation, plus 5 per cent interest on the 
amount already accrued in the fund. If 
for any reason the company is unable to 
pay this in a particular year, it must 
be made up the next year and the regu- 
lar amount for that year, plus the 5 per 
cent interest, must be paid also. 

The amount for 1921, which the com- 
pany could not meet, is $144,725 plus 
the 5 per cent interest on previous 
accruals, or $151,961. This sum must 
be made up in 1922 and in addition 
future accruals must be earned. 

In consequence of this showing the 
company has been casting about for 
means of retrenchment. The basic 
wage scales of the employees were 


fixed on May 1, 1921, for a period of one. 


year by a board of arbitration, and 
therefore cannot be disturbed at pres- 
ent. It was finally decided that about 
the only reduction in expenses that can 
be effected at this time is to reduce car 
service. To this end a careful check of 
the traffic on each line has been made, 
and it was found that riding on many 
lines has fallen off to a point where a 
reduction in ear service should be made. 
Car service on the Depot Loop was re- 
duced on Dec. 18. Next it was found 
that a saving of about $12,000 a year 
-ecould be made by changing the down- 
town loop of the Sixth and Ninth Ave- 
nue lines. This change and proposed 
economy has been opposed, and the 
question is now before the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

Regardless of the outcome of this 
case the company is convinced that 
substantial reductions must be effected 
if, it is to continue to operate on the 
present rates of fare. The officials of 
the company believe that they have 
correctly sensed the wish of the great 
majority of the people of the city in 
endeavoring to reduce expenses rather 
than increase rates. In this connection 
they say: 


It must be one or the other, and we ask 
you to bear this in mind if the company 
proposes to reduce service on your line. 
Such reduction will not be below that of 
the average for the system as a whole. 


Financial 


News Notes 


Interborough Postpones Meeting.— 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
postponed its annual meeting from Jan. 
16 to Feb. 15. : 


December Net Income Is $126,590.— 
December reports of the Market Street 
Railway, San Francisco, Cal., show’ 
operating revenues to be $815,276, 
operating expenses and taxes $628,- 
332, operating income $186,944, non- 
operating income $3,717, gross income 
$190,661 and net income $126,590. 


Temporary Suspension Authorized.— 
The California Railroad Commission has 
authorized the San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways to suspend opera- 
tion on part of its system at El Cerrito, 
Contra Costa County. The limit of 
time is ten years. The company has 
not been operating the line for five 
years under a previous order of sus- 
pension. 


Directors Elected—The annual elec- 
tion of officers for the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company, New Or- 
leans, La., will be held on Feb. 6, 1922. 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the company, A. L. 
Kempster, general manager, was elected 
to the board of directors, to succeed 
J. S. Bleecker, now engaged in other 
business. D. D, Curran, J. W. O’Keefe, 
Frank B. Hayne, Lynn H. Dinkins, J. 
H. DeGrange and R. W. Wilmot were 
re-elected to the board. 


Losses Shown Under Five-Cent Fare. 
—-According to a report submitted to 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
Connecticut by President L. S. Storrs 
of the Connecticut Company, the 
operating results of the Bridgeport 
division of the Connecticut Company 
for the week ended Jan. 7 as compared 
with the same days of last week of the 
flat 10-cent fare, shows a loss of $2,595. 
A similar comparison for the Norwalk 
division shows a loss of $100 under the 
5-cent fare. The loss for the week 
ended Dec. 31, for the Bridgeport divi- 
sion was $3,140 and for the Norwalk 
division, $355. 


Wants Receiver Appointed.—A court 
order has been issued against the Fair- 
burn & Atlanta Railway &. Electric 
Company, operating in Atlanta suburbs, 
directing the company to show cause 
why a receiver should not be appointed 
for the line. An injunction is also 
asked against the company, the petition 
being filed by J. L. Brassell, trustee 
for the holders of bonds against the 
company in the sum of $42,000, which 
matured Jan. 1, 1922, and which the 
company was unable to pay. The in- 
junction is asked on the grounds that 
the defective condition of the roadbed 
makes it dangerous to operate the cars. 
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Buses Barred from Dow 
town Districts 


Toledo Regulates Buses’ While Street 
Railway Commissioner Plans 
Increased Service 


An order barring all buses from op- 
eration in the downtown district at 
‘Toledo, Ohio, went into effect at mid- 
night on Saturday, Jan. 14. This was 
the first real regulation under the or- 
dinance passed by Council some months 
ago and which gives to the director of 
safety the duty of assigning routes and 
schedules to buses. Before that time 
all bus operators must file with the 
finance director their new routes and 
pay their 1922 license fees. 

After several conferences, at which 
Mayor Bernard F. Brough, Finance 
Director Walter Stewart, Law Director 
Frank Dotson, Street Railway Com- 
missioner Wilfred E. Cann and Safety 
Director Gilson D. Light of the new 
administration were present, this plan 
of regulating the buses and preventing 
downtown congestion was worked out. 

The - district from which buses will 
be barred is bounded by Cherry Street 
on the north, Erie Street on the west, 
Washington Street on the south and 
the Maumee River on the east. The 
territory is six squares wide by eight 
squares long and contains most of the 
downtown business houses. 


INTERURBAN BUSES ALLOWED IN LOOP 


Interurban buses will be allowed to 
loop into the district to call at their 
new interurban bus station which is 
near the electric interurban station. 

The city officials believe that this 
new order will enable them to check up 
on the operations of the buses more 
accurately and prevent the ruthless 
competition which has marked the op- 
erations here for several months. 

Although theoretically regulated, the 
buses invariably operated so as to beat 
electric railway cars by a block or less 
and pick up passengers at crowded 
downtown corners in peak load periods 
of the day, and a large percentage of 
them went off the streets during the 
hours when few passengers were car- 
ried. 

However, it is estimated by the city 
officials that the 93 buses operating 
last week were carrying an average of 
20,000 passengers daily. This diverts 
much revenue away from the electric 
railway company. It is the plan of the 
street railway commissioner to pur- 
chase a few extra cars, placing prob- 
ably about $10,000 a month toward 
this account, and affording the car rid- 
ers improved service on most all lines. 
Schedules will be revised immediately 
after the new regulation goes into ef- 
fect. 

The excess of revenue above the cost 


of the cars will ei into the fare sta- 
bilizing fund and on the present basis 


will work toward a fare reduction in’ 


the course of a few months. 

Mayor Brough stands firmly for the 
regulation of buses because he explains 
that ten citizens ride electric railway 
cars to every one using bus service. 
He believes that the regulation of com- 
petition will favor the car riders. 

Some of the buses may be forced by 
the new order into auxiliary service. 
This would be favored by the street 
railway commissioner and would prob- 
ably form a good indication of future 
routes for extensions. 

Police have been instructed to -en- 
force the bus regulation order as vio- 
lations of a city ordinance which makes 
the maximum penalty $500 fine. 

The Toledo Bus Owners’ Association 
officials asked the Mayor to modify 
the-order to permit them one trip 
through the business district on each 
round trip of their route, but the Mayor 
did not yield. They have threatened to 
test the order in the courts through in- 
junction proceedings. The city legal 
department will fight the battle for the 
city. The ordinance has already been 
held to be constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. 


Committee Appointed to Survey 
Freight Transportation 


The Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting held in New Haven, 


_Conn., recently, appointed a committee 


to make a survey of the freight trans- 
portation situation in Connecticut and 
to suggest proper adjustment between 
the railroads and motor trucking trans- 
portations companies. The personnel 
of the committee named is as follows: 

Le Grand Cannon, of the Austin, 
Nichols Company, New Haven, repre- 
senting the merchants; John T. Chidsey, 
president of the C. J. Root Company, 
Bristol; and Paul K. Rogers, secretary- 
treasurer of the Skinner Chuck Com- 
pany, of New Britain, representing the 
manufacturers; Arthur 
manager of the investment bureau of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, representing finan- 
cial interests; E. J. Pierson, president 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, representing the 
railroads; Lucius S. Storrs, president 
of the Connecticut Company, represent- 
ing the “Ship-by-Trolley” movement; 
H. H. Skerritt, Jr., manager of the 
Hartford branch of the Packard Motor 
Sales Company, representing the auto- 
motive interests; Samuel Russel, Jr., 
Middletown, representing agriculture; 
Robert Scoville, Lakeville, formerly 
Connecticut Food Administrator during 
the war; and Alfred H. Terry, former 
city engineer of Bridgeport. 
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Railway Ordinance Passed _ 
City Council of Cincinnati Adopts Plan. 


- Insuring. Continuation of Seven- 
and-a-Half-Cent Fare ; 


‘By a vote of twenty-seven to three 
the new electric railway ordinance tad 
been adopted by the City Council of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It insures a continu- 
ance of the present 74-cent fare, 
through deferring. payment of the 
franchise tax of $350,000 for one year 
from the Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction 
Company. 

The ordinance is not to become ofl 
fective for thirty days. The traction 
company has thirty days after the date 
of its passage to reject or accept its 
terms. The ordinance in substance is 
the same as the ordinance passed by 
Council six months ago, except that 
the six-month period during which 
the franchise tax was not to be con- 
sidered to be a factor in rate making 
is extended to one year. 

Furthermore Saul Zielonka, City So- 
licitor, said that the new ordinance pro- 
vided that if the company for any rea- 
son increased the fare beyond the pres- 
ent limit of 73 cents, then the so-called 
deferment clause would cease to be op- 
erative from the time that such in- 
crease is made until the fare again is 
reduced to 74 cents, and during the 
period the increased ‘fare is demanded 
the franchise tax for that period would 
be considered to be a rate-making fac- 
tor and to be payable to the city. | 

A resolution also was adopted au- 
thorizing Mayor George P. Carrol to 
appoint a citizens’ committee which is 
to confer with city officials and officials 
of the traction company relative to a 
readjustment of the traction proper- 
ties. 

Councilman Edwin Kellogg bitterly 
opposed the passage of the ordinance 
and fought for the indefinite’ postpone- 
ment of the proposal. He recently in- 
troduced a resolution seeking the for- 
feiture of the franchise of the Cincin- 
nati Traction Company on the groun 
that the company had not fulfilled its 
obligations to the city in that it is back 
in the payment of the franchise tax. _ 


+ 
* 
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Davenport Fare Increase _ 
Hearing Set 7 

Hearing in the case of the Tri-Ci 

Railway of Iowa, Davenport, has- 

set for Jan. 24. At that time the 
motion will be heard of the City Com- 
mission that the injunetion, permit 
ting the transit company to charge | 
8-cent fare, be set aside. The injuncti 
was asked for by a number of merchant 
of Davenport, and prevents the ¢i 
from. interfering in the fare in 
The merchants claimed the - form 
5-cent fare would impair transportation. 
The plan of a 5-cent fare for 
chasers of a 50-cent ticket book 
a month will soon be presented to 
City Council.. This plan will go 
effect on the Illinois side of the 1 
on March 1, under a ruling of 
Illinois Commerce Commission. — 


Cut inc Connecticut 


Tokens to Be Sold for a Quarter 
Jash Fare Remains at Ten Cents | 
—Cities Still Restive — 


ction of 16 per cent in fares 
made effective on March 1 on 


the present flat fare areas, with 
transfer privileges as at present. 
se tokens will be sold by all con- 
ors at three for a quarter, or may 
urchased at the company anes and 
meies at twelve for $1. 

s method of reduction recognizes 
difference between the casual rider, 
will pay 10 cents, and the regular 
ron who will, of course, use the 
duced rate Maken: It also continues 
e single fare for one ‘rip within an 
ire city area. 

‘Due to the present industrial de- 


- are less than last year at this time, 
ut by reason of an 8 per cent reduc- 
m in rates of wage and decreases in 
cost of coal and other materials, 
e expenses are slightly less than last 
ar, although still more than twice 
much as in pre-war years. 
NCREASE IN PATRONAGE ESSENTIAL 
‘he hope is expressed by the com- 
y that reductions from the present 
te of fare will induce an increased 
of the cars and thus offset, to a 
ain extent, the reduction in revenue 
ompanying a lower rate of fare. 
he decision to reduce fares was 
hed at a meeting of the directors 
the company held on January 7. This 
been anticipated in a statement 
ade in November, that if conditions 
uring the winter were favorable, such 
‘on would be taken. 
It was in November, 1917, that the 
Co1 icut Company made the first 
crease in the fare, from 5 to 6 cents, 
at 6 cents it remained until 
ber, 1919, when a zone system was 
ed with 6 cents as base fares 
short zones at 2 cents. This 
m was followed by a further 
ation of the zone plan and was 
followed by the so-called 7-cent 
t plan, which in November, 1920, 
replaced with the 10-cent straight 


summer a movement for lower 
rought about the establishment 
y the Public Utilities Commission, for 
ationary period of ninety days, 
ent fare on city lines in Nor- 
and Bridgeport. 
> went into effect Nov. 9 and in 
ort Nov. 20. The period will 
on Feb. 9 and 20, respectively. 
a er the experiment began, 
u Ys ‘New Haven and Hartford 
ated to the commission that they 
- 5-cent fares within their 
its. The commission inti- 
would await the termina- 


payee 


e ession the revenues of the company- 


In Norwalk the~ 


obationary Reriods before 
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‘The fare reduction announced will 
apply to Bridgeport, Conn., where a 
5-cent fare has been in vogue for a 
trial test of ninety days. In response 
to an inquiry Mr. Storrs said: 


The fare reduction of. the Connecticut 
Company is planned to cover the_ entire 
State, including Bridgeport. Until Feb. 20 
the Bridgeport trolley fares matter is in the 
hands of the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission under a ninety-day 5 cent fare 
test. What they will do after that date, 
I do not know. 


Despite the fact that the Connecticut 


‘Company has ‘announced a voluntary 


fare reduction in all lines controlled, 
municipal authorities at Hartford, 
Conn., are seeking a further fare re- 
duction. The Common Council of the 


-city will hear a report from a special 


committee on Jan. 23. This will ask 
that a petition be filed with the public 


Utilities Commission asking for still 


lower rates than those already an- 
nounced. 


‘Railway Planning to Oppose 
Bus Application 


‘tt is considered probable that the 
Poughkeepsie City & Wappingers Falls 
Railway Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will fight 
the application of the B. & B. Bus Com- 
pany for a franchise permitting it to 
pick up and discharge passengers in 
the village of Wappingers Falls, except 
where the line parallels that of the 
trolley company, when it comes before 
the Public Service Commission for rati- 
fication. 

The board of village trustees of 
Wappingers Falls has voted unani- 
mously in favor of granting the fran- 
chise to the bus company. 

_ Charles A. Brooks, in charge of the 
Poughkeepsie office of the Poughkeepsie 
& Wappingers Falls Railway, states 
that he does not know just what action 
his company will make until official 
notification of the action of the Wap- 
pingers board is received at the office. 

The action of the village board was 
taken when the application for a fran- 
chise was presented by Messrs. Bunnell 
& Blakeley, proprietors of the bus line, 
running from Poughkeepsie to Beacon. 
The bus company was represented by 
Attorney Herman N. Harcourt. 

It is the contention of the electric 
railway that the bus line, if given the 
desired franchise, could stop at the’ east 
side of the bridge and pick up and dis- 
charge passengers and packages. 

In its application the bus company 
agreed not to pick up or discharge pas- 
sengers on the west side of the village, 
where its line runs parallel to that of 
the trolley company. 

The electric railway contends that it 
serves the whole village of Wappingers 
Falls, and not merely residents on the 
west side of the bridge. 


Carries 27,400 to Rose 
Tournament — 

‘The Pacific Electric Railway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., carried 27,400 persons 
to the Tournament of Roses at Pasa- 
dena on Jan. 2. The total last year 
was 43,000. Rainy forecasts cut down 
this year’s crowd, the company stated. 
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Rule of Road Changed 


Cars in Vancouver Now Run on Right- 
Hand Side — Change Costs 
Railway $1,000,000 


That part of British Columbia con- 
taining the cities of Vancouver, Victoria 
and New Westminster at 6 am. on 
Jan. 1, successfully changed its rule 
of the road from “Keep to the Left” to 
the rule prevailing over the rest of 
the North American continent. “The 
problem was mainly one for the British 
Columbia Electric Railway to solve. 
That company operates the city sys- 
tems in all three cities as well as in- 
terurban lines in their vicinity. 


LEGISLATURE ORDERED CHANGE 


The change was ordered by the Legis- 
lature of British Columbia two years 
ago. It is expected that it will take 
about two years more to complete all 
the work in connection with the change. 
The total cost to the British Columbia 
Electric Railway will be about $1,000,- 
000, of which the government will pay 
$350,000. 

Work in connection with the change 
consisted mainly of remodeling the 
cars, changing switches and cross-overs 
and of overhead work. Work on the 
ears has been going on for six months. 
This consisted of fitting steps to the 
right-hand side and temporarily board- 
ing these up. By standardizing, as 
many as nine cars were turned out in 
one day. 

Temporary barricades on the right 
side were made so that they could be 
taken off and the whole car turned out 
for service in less than half an hour. 
With more than 200 cars to attend to, 
the mechanical department under G. A. 
Dickie, at Vancouver had every car 
ready for right hand service between 
8 o’clock Saturday night Dec. 31 and 
7 o’clock Sunday morning, Jan. 1. The 
material taken from the right hand 
side will be fitted immediately to the 
open left side, work that will take two 
or three days. 

Of the fifty-six cross-overs through- 
out the system, some had already been 
changed; those which had not been 
changed were blocked up with rubber. 
Of seventeen electric switches in the 
mainland system twelve were made 
ready for service by the time the first 
cars ran on Jan. 1, duplicate equipment 
having been installed previous to the 
change. 


Crry COVERED BY SECTIONS 


In order to cover the track changes, 
Vancouver was divided into four dis- 
tricts, to each of which a crew supplied 
with an automobile was assigned. 
Victoria and New Westminster were 
similarly | organized. Extra tower 
wagons were built on motor trucks 
and the trolley wires and frogs changed. 
Practically the only trouble experienced 
on the morning of the change was that 
of trolleys coming off. On one-round 
trip of fifteen miles, ten instances were 
noted. This was remedied later by ob- 
serving the actual conditions. 

On the double-track interurban line 
between Vancouver and New West- 
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minster, twenty-four stations had to 
be changed in order to be on the near 
side of crossings. Practically all these 
were changed before Jan. 1. 

Much of the work on the tracks had 
to be proceeded with while cars were 
operating, the last car reaching the 
earhouse at 4 o’clock on the morning 
of Jan. 1 while the first right-hand car 
left the carhouse at 5.30 o’clock the 
same morning. 


EXTENSIVE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


The change threatened to be compli- 
cated by a strike of the railway em- 
ployees. In November a board of con- 
ciliation whose chairman was accepted 
by the men heard the case for a reduc- 
tion of wages sought by the company 
and recommended a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion on Dee. 1. The men rejected the 
award and although the company paid 
the old scale of 65 cents an hour on 
Dec. 15 notified the men that the new 
scale would go into effect on Jan. 1. 
The men’s officials recommended that 
they do not come to work on Jan. 1, 
but at a mass meeting held at mid- 
night on Dec. 31 wiser councils pre- 
vailed and a vote will be taken later. 
In. view of the timidity of drivers and 
the requests of the police to automobile 
owners to leave their cars at home for 
the first few days, it was felt that a 
flood of automobiles resulting from a 
street car strike would cause serious 
aecidents. 

The change in the rule of the road 
was preceded by an extensive safety 
and educational campaign by the com- 
pany, both to avoid accidents and to 
prevent the slowing up of the service. 


Transit Company Gives Bond 


Pending hearing of an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court, the Sound Transit 
Company, Seattle, Wash. recently 
posted $700 bond in the Superior Court 
of Thurston County, in the case brought 
by the jitney company to revive its 
so-called ‘Roosevelt Heights” jitney 
line, which has been banned by the 
city. Judge John M. Wilson of Thur- 
ston County Court recently set aside 
the certificate of necessity under which 
the company claimed the right to op- 
erate buses into the business district 
in competition with the Municipal 
Street Railway. He then refused to 
sign an order directing the State De- 
partment of Public Works to issue a 
new certificate. The company served 
notice of appeal and was required to 
give bond. 


Temporary Operation of Buses 
Encouraged 


For the aid of the privately-owned 
feeder jitney buses now serving the 
Cowen Park and Fairview districts, 
Seattle, Wash., and connecting with 
the municipal electric railway at the 
Fastlake Bridge, an ordinance has been 
passed by the City Council allowing 
the drivers 74 cents out of every 10- 
cent fare collected. The other 2% cents 
will go to the Municipal Street Rail- 
way. 


The action was taken to encourage 
private transfer buses to continue op- 
erations until some other settlement of 
the Cowen Park transportation problem 
can be reached. Previously the jitneys 
have been operating on a 50-50 basis 
with the railway. 

In the meantime, the ‘Seonaat to 
purchase auto buses for operation in 
the district by the electric railway, has 
been temporarily held up, pending de- 
cision as to the legality of the plan by 
a test case in the courts. Corporation 
Counsel Walter F. Meier has held that 
the city cannot legally operate auto- 
mobile transportation lines. The pro- 


posal provides for an appropriation of 


$35,000 for the purchase of municipal 
auto buses, similar to those now op- 
erated in four other districts of the 
city under the railway management. 


Proposed Line Is Interurban 
Outlet 


As an outlet for its proposed inter- 
urban service between Tulsa and Clare- 
more, Okla., the Oklahoma Union Rail- 
way Tulsa, Okla., will construct a line 
in Tulsa east of St. Louis Avenue on 
Eleventh Street. The company is tear- 
ing out its Oreutt Lake line on St. 
Louis Avenue and has obtained an in- 
junction from Judge Biddison restrain- 
ing the police department from inter- 
fering with the abandonment activities. 
City Attorney Frank E. Duncan favors 
a hearing on the injunction and, if 
the Mayor and commissioners approve, 
intends to ask for a modification’ or 
withdrawal of the order. If this fails 
and if the supreme court does not issue 
the writ prohibiting the tearing up of 
the tracks, the city may still appeal 
from. the order of the corporation com- 
mission. The city attorney says that 
the commission is without jurisdiction 
over electric railway companies. Mr. 
Duncan made the following statement: 


That section of the constitution defining 
the duties and powers of the Corporation 
Commission clearly states that the commis-~ 
sion does not have jurisdiction over trans- 
portation systems that operate wholly 
within: the corporate limits of a city. If 
the city goes before Judge Biddison or 
before the Supreme Court in its efforts to 
prevent the abandonment of the Orcutt 
Lake line, it expects to base its contentions 
partly on this fact. If the corporation 
commission has the powers it exercises, the 
franchise of .a public service corporation 
with the city of Tulsa is merely a worthless 
scrap of paper, and the commission would 
have the privilege of ordering torn up any 
street car line in the city. 


An appeal from the commission 
would involve long legal procedure. 

I. F. Crow, general manager of the 
traction company, said that the line 
on St. Louis Avenue does not meet the 
requirements for an extension to Clare- 
more and other points, but that Eleventh 
Street does. He discussed the removal 
of the St. Louis Avenue car tracks as 
follows: j 

It is to be regretted that a car line once 
constructed has to be torn out. Such a 
condition as that pertaining to the tracks 
on St. Louis avenue would never have 
existed except for the reason that the 
O. U. R. lines to the southeast and north- 
west parts of the city were originally built 


as possible outlets for interurbans. Both 
these lines are now paralleled by the other 


street railway company which has resulted . 


in destructive competition. 
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$25, 000,000 Bus Policy iavareds 


Measures providing for the establish- 
ment of a $25,000,000 bus system for 
New York City and the abandonment 
of all surface and elevated lines in 
favor of subways will be drawn up fol- 
lowing a public hearing to be held by 
the Board of Estimate on Jan. 27. The 
bill empowering the city with the right_ 


‘to change from the present transit sys-— 


tem to one composed exclusively of 
buses and subways will be presented 
to the present session of the Legislature — i 
at Albany. Previous attempts of the 
Hylan-administration to get such a bill 


adopted have failed. 


At the meeting of the Board of Esti- 
mate on Jan. 13, a resolution was 
adopted favoring the Hylan transit 
plan as a fixed policy. Commissioner 
Whalen, of the Department of Plant and 
Structures, presented an application 
to the Board for $25,000,000 in corpo- 
rate stock for the initial expenses con- 
nected with the purchase of 3,500 buses 
which would be operated and main-- 
tained by the city. Total fixed charges’ 
were estimated at $13,000,000 a year. 
Commissioner Whalen stated that with a 
5-cent fare the total daily return to the 
city would be $112,000. This is on the 
assumption that each bus will carry 
700 passengers daily. The net income’ 
for the year he placed at $4,031,000. 
Properly to care for the transportation 
by bus there will be 200 routes required. 

At the meeting of the board -were 
representatives from a number of civie 
organizations, and all agreed that no 
more elevated lines were wanted. 

The substitution plan adopted by the: 
board calls for the replacement, seat for 
seat, of the surface lines in Manhattan, 
but in the other boroughs some surface 
lines would be kept. Trackless trolleys 
and some buses would be used in Rich- 
mond. The cost of installing the buses 
has been budgeted as follows: 


Cost of 3,500 buses, at $5,500 


GACH PR wil soil Sry che eee ae ee $19,250, 000 
Garage equipment and repair 

NUOULE D factee sss 0-5 tolts arate ee ae 700,000 
A central garage station...... 1,000,000 
Garage stations throughout the 

Clty SS a le eee 3,800,000 
Contingencies ..... erie ,000 

Total Sete vad vans oe $25,000,000 


Testimony which has been brought 
out in the hearing before the Transit 
Commission, stated that $75,000, 000 
would be needed to handle by buses the 
transportation of New York City now 
cared for by trolley lines. The Hylan 
plan would replace 1,060 electric rail- 
way cars with 1,300 buses in Manhat- 
tan. The Transit Commission within 
the next week will ask Commissoner 
Whalen to testify concerning his re- 
cently proposed plan. The commission 
office said, in announcing that it would 
ask Mr. Whalen to testify, that to 
establish bus lines certificates of con- 
venience were necessary which woul 
have to be obtained from the Co : 
sion. In addition legislative approva 
for the financial end is required, and th 
court would have to reverse its atti 
The court now opposes operation of 
bus lines in competition with es 
lished trolley lines. : 


Hicher ‘Pave Saves R Boad 


“dof Public Utility. Commissioners 
made an order permitting the cor- 
‘poration to increase its fare from 7 
to 10 cents. The company operates in 
‘illville and also-a service of 7 miles 
Vineland. The ‘company served 
tice on the commission that unless 
was granted the increase in fare it 
ould cease operating and Scrsp its 
roadway. 


Millville and residents along the line 
Re the company appealed to ‘the 
_ directors of the railway to postpone 
_ their aetion until the commission held a 
necting to go over the matter. As the 
esult of the order made by the com- 
_mission the traction directors recon- 
sidered their action to abandon opera- 
_ tions. They claimed that the new rate 
of fare would barely furnish sufficient 
_-Tevenue for operation and would pre- 
cia: dividends to stockholders. 
’ 


f It's Chestnut Again in Lousiville 


~ The Chestnut Street carhouse of the 
Ba routsville (Ky.) Railway in Decem- 
_ ber won the record for the low accident 
Bae tt0, this being the third time that 
is carhouse has won since the plan 
Ror giving dinners to the low ratio 
n0uses was established. For Decem- 
ber the carhouse operated 5,565 miles 
per accident, whereas 2,500 miles per 
accident is generally considered good. 

_ The poorest showing of the month 
s made by the Seventh Street house, 
which showed 1,190 miles per accident. 
Eeiowercr, that line runs over a number 
of congested district streets, including 
_big jobbing and retail sections, and 
also through sections with many small 

cross Streets. 


 Jitney Régilatory Measure 
ees, Introduced | 


All jitneys and buses are declared to 
be common carriers and are placed 
under the control and supervision of the 
blic Utilities Commission, the same 
lectric railways and railroads, in 
he act before the Rhode Island Legis- 
sure Upon which a public hearing was 
recently before the House judi- 
y committee. . 
The outstanding feature of the act 
‘that persons, firms or corporations 
eking to operate jitneys must first 
_ a certificate of necessity and 
nience requiring their operation. 
throws the burden of proof upon 
itney operator to convince the 
mmission in the case of proposed 
m petition with an electric railway 
the- auto service is a necessity. 
_ ‘The 3 /measure is very far-reaching in 
ope. It has the approval of the 
ntly organized United Electric 
ways, which took over the electric 
sin Providence, R. I., and the 
oitan district, and has the back- 
e Republican organization, 
cor trols the Pepisletury: 


Jug 


ty 


Prominent reaiients of Vineland and 
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The act, which i is patterned after the 


To save | the Millville (N. J.) Traction ~ Connecticut law, with modifications to 


meet conditions in Rhode Island, would 
become operative on July 3. 


Transportation. 
News Notes 


for Traffic 


Appropriated 
Signals.—The finance committee of the 
Atlanta City Council on Jan. 11 appro- 
priated $5,000 for the installation of 


Money 


six additional traffic towers in the 
downtown section of the city, to be 
placed within the next sixty days. The 
action followed recommendation for 
additional towers by the city electri- 
cian due to the unusual success that 
has been obtained by the tower recently 
constructed at Five Points, one of the 
city’s most congested districts, in the 
control of traffic. 


Conductors Sentenced for Pilfering. 
—By collecting cash fare receipts 
thrown away in the cars by passengers 
the London & Port Stanley Railway, 
London, Ont., discovered that a number 
of conductors were engaged in system- 
atic pilfering. The process was to 
separate the two-ply tickets and to 
punch the auditor’s portion for a 
shorter trip than that paid for. Two 
conductors who were arrested on war- 
rants pleaded guilty to theft charges 
and were sentenced to indeterminate 
terms of three months to two years im- 
prisonment. 


Reargument on Jitney Case Refused. 
—The Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey on Jan. 13 denied the 
motion of the Public Service Railway 
for reargument of the case in which 
the court recently affirmed the action 
of Vice-Chancellor Griffin in refusing 
to enjoin the operation of jitneys alleged 
to be running in compétition with the 
railway illegally. The refusal of the 
Court of Chancery was based upon the 
ground that the railway had no stand- 
ing to enforce in a court of equity its 
claim that jitneys were unlawfully 
pre-empting the streets. 


One-Man Cars Will Operate.—Six- 
teen new one-man ‘cars will begin 
operation in Dayton (Ohio) on March 
1. M. Ackerman, general manager of 
the Cincinnati & Dayton Traction 
Company, made this announcement after 
the City Council of Dayton passed an 
ordinance, permitting use of these cars. 
Fares will be 5 cents for the first six 
months. If a loss is shown, the fare 
will be raised to 6 cents. If at the 
end of another six months, there is a 
profit there will be a reduction to 5 
cents, and in the event of another loss 
the fare will remain at 6 cents. 

‘Increase in Fares Sought in Reading. 
—The hearing of the application of 
Reading Transit & Light Company 
(Reading, Pa.) for an increase in fares 
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in Reading has been reopened by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion, upon application of the company. 
The company says the fare allowed by 
the commission was not sufficient. to 
enable it to earn the rate of return 
allowed. The commission placed a 
valuation of $6,000,000 on the com- 
pany’s property and fixed the rate of 
return at 7 per cent plus an extra 3 
per cent for depreciation. It ordered 
a reduction in fares of from 8 cents 
in the Reading zone, with four tickets 
for 30 cents and 9 cents outside the 
Reading zone, with four tickets for 34 
cents to a %-cent cash fare and eight 
tickets for 50 cents. 


Reduced Party Tickets Offered.— 
Party tickets offering reduced fares to 
groups -of twelve or more patrons 
traveling together have been placed on 
sale by the Monongahela Power & Rail- 
way Company, Fairmont, W. Va. The 
rate is 6 cents for each zone, and will 
amount to a saving of 15 cents on a 
dollar, under the price of one-way fares. 
The offering of this innovation is the 
result of a suggestion made by Presi- 
dent George M. Alexander to the rail- 
road department in the general plan 
of that executive to augment travel. 


4,350 Killed at Crossings in Three 
Years._The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Railway, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
appealed to automobilists to look care- 
fully before crossing railway tracks, 
and to take no chances in crossing in 
front of oncoming trains, in a New 
Year’s pamphlet issued to the public. 
The suggestion is made that the driver 
ask someone to supervise his driving, 
and that he will learn to be careful. 
During the period from 1917 to 1920 
4,350 persons were killed and 12,750 
were injured in automobile accidents 
at railway crossings, the pamphlet 
states. 


Traffic Signals Successful—The City 
Council of Houston, Tex., has tried an 
electric traffic signal at the corner of 
Main Street and Preston Avenue; and 
the device has been found so success- 
ful that Mayor Holcombe announces 
that such signals will be installed at 
once at all corners on Main Street. It 
is planned later to install similar con- 
trol signals on Fannin Street and Texas 
Avenue, which will include all the prin- 
cipal streets in the business district. 
The signals used show red to stop, 
amber to warn that a change is to be 
made and green to indicate the street is 
open. The company has asked the rid- 
ing public to observe various points 
such as cleanliness of the cars and 
equipment, neatness and appearance of 
the men, cheerfulness, ease of starting 
and stopping cars, promptness in main- 
taining schedules, clearness and accu- 
racy in calling streets, courtesy and 
kindness to passengers, politeness, ap- 
plication to duty, etc., and asks further 
that letters of commendation be writ- 
ten the company where it is noted they 
are deserved by the men. On Christmas 
day the uniforms will be awarded the 
winners of this unique contest. 


G. S. Wills Advanced 
to Manager 


Has Been Assistant to Vice-President 
of Wheeling Traction Company 
for Past Year 

G. S. Wills, who has been assistant 
to the vice-president ef the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Traction Company for the 
past year and a half, has been ap- 
pointed general manager to succeed C. 
P. Billings. Mr. Billings will continue 
as general supervisor of the Wheeling 
company, but will spend most of his 
time away from the city looking after 
the recent acquisition of the West Penn 
Power Company and the development 
of properties in Pennsylvania. 

Few mien have emerged from the 
subordinate to the high executive po- 
sitions of traction companies better 


G. S. WILLS 


grounded-in the work than Mr. Wills. 
He was born in Norfolk, Va., in 1884. 
Mr. Wills had barely reached his ma- 
jority when he secured employment 
under General Manager Derrick, of the 
Oneonta & Mohawk Valley Railway, 
Oneonta, N. Y. He manifested an am- 
bition to reach the top and from the 
very beginning became a close student 
of the details of electric railway op- 
eration. He remained under Mr. Der- 
rick from 1905 to 1906, when he se- 
cured a place as an apprentice in elec- 
trical engineering with the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, 
NA D'S 

Leaving this employment in 1907, 
Mr. Wills went with the Metropolitan 
Street Railway, New York City, as 
general carhouse electrician. He later 
attended Pratt Institute of Science and 
Technology in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


. was graduated from a two-year course 


in applied electricity. 

Following Horace Greeley’s advice, 
Mr. Wills then went West. He spent 
two and one-half years in the copper 
mining districts of Arizona, where he 
gained valuable experience in install- 
ing electrical equipment. But the 


street railway business won him again 
and he returned East and entered the 
transportation department of the Citi- 
zens’ Traction Company at Oil City, 
Pa. In six months he was made ‘super- 
intendent of the Franklin Division. In 
1916 he became connected with the 
West Penn interests at Pittsburgh, 
first with the general sales manager 
as light salesman, then as power sales- 
man, and finally as assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of the com- 
mercial department. 

Mr. Wills went to Wheeling in Sep- 
tember, 1920, as assistant to Vice- 
President Billing’s. 


C. S. Morgan Wins $500 Prize 


Charles Stillman Morgan, economist 
in the Bureau of Valuation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is the 
winner of the $500 prize in the 1921 
economic essay contest conducted by 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx. “The Regula- 


-tion and Management of Public Utili- 


ties” is the subject of the essay which 
won the second Class A prize. 

Mr. Morgan’s training and experience 
have centered on the study of public 
utility questions, and his:article is based 
on a comprehensive survey of the situa- 
tion. It is considered in many quarters 
as the most authoritative and inclusive 
study made since the commission sys- 
tem of state regulation has been gen- 
erally accepted. Mr. Morgan dwells par- 
ticularly on efficient management, com- 
paring the possibilities under the former 
methods, which allowed the companies 
almost unrestricted freedom, and the 
present conditions. After an unprej- 
udiced presentation of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, the author 
concludes that it is proper to reward 
management but not capital for in- 
creased efficiency. 

Mr. Morgan was at one time pro- 
fessor of economics and of political 
science at Marietta College, Ohio. | 


Donald F. Hine Made Associate 
Western Editor 


Donald F. Hine, connected with the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in New 
York as editorial representative, has 
been transferred to Chicago as associate 
to Harry L. Brown, western editor of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and 
Bus TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. Hine joined the staff of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in the fall 
of 1920. Since then he has devoted his 
attention to the preparation of articles 
of an engineering nature. 

Mr. Hine was born in Fishers Island, 
N. Y. After completing the regular 
course in electrical engineering at the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity he spent a year at the same 
institution doing special engineering 
work in the graduate school. 


- designated as East Bay Electric Divi- 


“the Pacific Electric Railway’s first 


‘known as the Traction System, in 
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| McPherson Directs East Ba rT 


Electric Division = 
Leaves Post as Assistant General Super- 
intendent of Pacific Electric Railway. 
—Was Captain of Engineers # 
~ J. C. McPherson, assistant general © 
superintendent of the Pacific Electric — 
Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., on Jan. 1 _ 


‘was appointed superintendent of the 


Southern Pacifie Company’s electric © 
suburban lines in Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley, with headquarters at 
Oakland, Cal. These lines, formerly | 
under the Western Division, are now 


ae 


sion. 

Mr. McPherson’s connection with | 
electric railway interests has been 
extensive. y 

When the interurban lines serving 
Los Angeles and its surrounding terri- 
tory were consolidated in 1911 into the 
present Pacific Electric lines, Mr. Mc-— 
Pherson was appointed superintendent 
of the Northern Division. Two years 
later he was transferred to Oakland 
as superintendent of the Oakland, Ala- 


— 


J. C. MCPHERSON _ ’ 
4 
meda and Berkeley electric lines of the” 
Southern Pacific. He remained at this” 
post until the United States entered | 
the war, when he went to France as 
Captain of Engineers in charge of 
trnsportation at Basseus Docks, Bor- 
deaux. 

In 1919 he returned to the Pacific 
Electric Railway as assistant general 
superintendent, which position he has ; 
held until his recent appointment. 

Mr. McPherson was born in Ireland, 
coming to America at the age of six- 
teen. For some time he was at Raton, 
N. M., in the machine shops of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. In 1895 he became motorman on 
the Los Angeles & Pasadena Railway 


otal 


interurban line. This line was 103 
miles in length and operated fif 
cars, and was the beginning of 
present Pacific Electric system. 

In 1900 Mr. McPherson was advanceé 
to the position of dispatcher and ‘ 
later promoted to other positions, 
in 1907 he became superintendent 
the Los Angeles Interurban Raily 
which largely comprised what 


ing all Los Angeles city lines. 


e years. eonnected with traction 
apanies, has been appointed traffic 


intendent of the Trenton & Mercer 


'.. Mr. Durant has filled several 
ponsible positions with the United 
action Company, operating in and 
ibout Troy and Albany, N. Y., and for 
everal years was traffic superintendent 
at concern. 


urdon W. Wattles, for many years - 
inent in the electric railway field, 
chairman of the board of directors 
ie Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
way, 
this position. He intends to move 
jalifornia. The position of chair- 
n has been abolished and hereafter 
president of the company will pre- 
> at the board ae ne 


ich has taken over the noldines we 
he American Cities Company. Mr. 
Bleecker was formerly general man- 
of the New Orleans Railway & 
xht Company, and subsequently was 
associated with the Myles Salt Com- 
a] During his three years stay in 
rescent City, he took part in many 
the civic affairs of the city and 
ate, and held membership in the 
ociation of Commerce, the New 
ans Rotary Club and other local 


estern Electric Company’s telephone 
ibuting branch at Philadelphia, 
was killed in the recent wreck on 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 
Brehm was graduated from Ursinus 


Hawthorne works of Western 
ic ‘Company. He served in .the 
y’s offices at Dallas, Cleveland 
hiladelphia. During the war he 
ppain in the Quartermaster’s 


Pysce. Bares: since 1917 vice- 
ident of the Brooklyn City Rail- 
, died on Jan. 14, at his residence 
rooklyn. Aside from his interests 
electric. railway field, Mr. Noyes 
ections for many years with 
n business as a commission 
and member of the firm of 
er & Company. He was a 
of f the Home Insurance Com- 
0 Brooklyn, the Brooklyn Trust 
nd the ee Savings 


ty Traction Corporation, Trenton, — 


Omaha, Neb., has resigned 


gar A. Brehm, ae of the 


llege in 1910, and became a student 
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# Manufactures avd te Markets 


_DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 


i eeu 


MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES _ 


General Electric Investiga- 
tion Ordered 
Counsel of General Electric Company 
Request. that Charges of Samuel 
Untermyer Be Inquired Into 
Announcement was made in Wash- 


ington on Tuesday that as a result of 
letters to the Department of Justice 


from counsel of the General Electric 


Company and also of charges made by 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel of the Lock- 
wood legislative committee, the At- 
torney-General has ordered an investi- 
gation of the General Electric Com- 
pany to ascertain if it has violated any 
federal laws. 

The Attorney-General said that he 
expected that the minutes of the Lock- 
wood committee would be available to 
Department of Justice investigators. If 
violations of federal laws are uncovered, 
the department will proceed against 
the company in the United States 
courts, while if any departures from 
state statutes are found, this informa- 


-tion will be turned over to counsel of 


the New York State. investigating com- 
mittee. - 

Acting upon the Lockwood committee 
charges, the department will investi- 
gate the following questions involved 
in accusations against’ the company: 
Whether it maintains an unlawful 
monopoly of tungsten incandescent 
lamps; whether it has made unlawful 
contracts; whether it has manipulated 
its accounts and evaded the payment 
of excess-profits taxes, and whether it 
has been operating in violation of a 
decree handed down by federal courts 
in Ohio in 1911. 

Experts from the Internal Revenue 
Bureau will be called upon to assist the 
Department of Justice in examining the 
General Electric’s books and tax re- 
turns. The Attorney-General said that 
he would detail three members of his 
department to conduct the investiga- 
tion. 


_ Coal Buying Increases 

Signs of the anticipated buying 
movement against a possible coal strike 
this spring are beginning to appear. 
Throwing off the holiday sluggishness, 
industries are again getting into opera- 
tion, but with little increased speed. 
This slow improvement, coupled with 
a decided tendency to make overtures 
for future requirements, has halted the 
decline, in bituminous production ana 
prices. 

Production was greatly improved 
during the first week of January. The 
total output was 7,460,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 5,996,000 tons the week pre- 
ceding. Loadings on the first two days 
of last week—Jan. 9 and 10—indicate a 
further increase for that period. 


‘and annealing furnaces. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The stock pile is being left more or 
less undisturbed and current needs are 
being largely supplied from the spot 
market. The removal of the transpor- 
tation tax and the present extremely 


“good values offering have about con- 


vinced buyers that prices will not be 
much lower, at least until a wage read- 
justment is made. However, the ur- 
gency of fuel requirements is not yet 
manifesting itself to the extent of any 
sharp turn for the better. 


Ohio Brass Completes Malleable 
Tron Foundry 

Operations have been started in the 
recently completed malleable - iron 
foundry of the Ohio Brass Company at 
Mansfield, Ohio, according to announce- 
ment of the company. The addition to 
the plant is on land adjoining the older 
Mansfield works, but has its own receiv- 
ing and shipping facilities. There are 
three buildings in the addition, includ- 
ing a foundry, a powdered-coal plant 
and a compressor building. The foundry 
proper has 100,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space with provision for seventy-two 
machine molders. A feature of the 
plant is the use of powdered coal as 
fuel for the core ovens, melting furnace 
For the coal- 
powdering operation a building 35 ft. x 
70 ft. x 55 ft. has been erected, and a 
4-in. pneumatic tube is used for blow- 
ing the coal to the various points where 
it is used in the foundry. In the first 
test run three tons of powdered coal 
were blown to the furnaces in less than 
five minutes. A vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem is to be.used to keep the coal build- 
ing free from coal dust and dirt. 


Copper Production Resumed 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, which with other important pro- 
ducers has had its mines closed since 
last spring, resumed operations” this 
week. Production of copper on a large 
scale is not expected for several months. 
It is believed, however, that within 
thirty days output will be running at 
the rate of 5,000,000 lb. a month, and _ 
that this will be gradually increased. 

Prospects of an early resumption by 
other large producers have been en- 
hanced by the general improvement in 
the copper situation. The available 
surplus of the metal is now estimated 
to be less than 450,000,000 Ib., a figure 
which, in the opinion of leaders of the 
industry, would presage a copper 
famine under normal market conditions. 

Calumet and Hecla, the leading pro- 
ducer in the lake district, will reopen 
its mines April 1. Other important 
producers, now closed, will be operat- 
ing, it is believed, within three months. 
Some that did not close were Kennecott, 
Cerro de Pasco, Wolverine, and Miami. 
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One of the favorable aspects of the 
export situation in copper is seen in the 
announcement that the Copper Export 
Association has anticipated $10,000,000 
of notes due Feb. 1, 1923, of a total 
issue of $40,000,000 sold to finance the 
sale abroad of 400,000,000 lb. of copper. 


Unemployment Increased 


Unemployment increased by 4.7 per 
cent during December according to the 
monthly survey of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. The survey covers 1,428 
firms located in sixty-five of the prin- 
cipal industrial centers of the country. 
These concerns were employing 1,493,- 
107 workers on Dec. 31.. The decreases 
in employment were mainly in indus- 
tries supplying food, beverages, chemi- 
cals; stone, clay and glass products; 
tobacco manufactures; vehicles for 
transportation and railroad repair 
shops. Increases in employment are 
shown in lumber, leather, paper and 
printing, and all metal products. 


Loan to Berne Railways 


Electrification of Berne railway lines, 
which are owned by private transporta- 
tion companies, is to be aided through 
a Government loan plan, according to 
-a despatch from the American Lega- 
tion, at Berne, based on information 
published in Journal de Genéve of Nov. 
30, 1921. 

The Department of Railroads, with 
the approval of the Federal Council, 
_ will submit to the Federal Chambers 
immediately a request for a loan of 
11,000,000 francs to be used for this 
electrification, which is in line with 
similar development being undertaken. 


Sale of Public Utilities in Brazil 


Details of the proposed sale of the 
electric light, street car, and water 
systems of Aracaju, State of Sergipe, 
Brazil, have been forwarded to the 
Bureau by Ammerican Commercial At- 
taché W. L. Schurz. Bids for the pur- 
chase of these enterprises are to be 
received until Jan. 17, 1922. 

Further information regarding this 
proposed sale and the manner of sub- 
mitting bids can be obtained from the 
Electrical Equipment Division of the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., by referring 
to Exhibit No. 371. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 
Jan. 17, 

Metals—New York 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb., deliv: hipaa 13.75 
te wire bee cents per lb..... (5: 


Head soents penlbdyssivia ke ee eee ge ee 4.70 
ZING, (CORtS DEL ID ge ax. Se NO es ooh aE 4.724 
TN Straies, GENS DOr AD: ccs bce t's cee ces oe 32.124 


Bituminous Coal,f.o.b Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads, gross tons... +... -/.0-6.4 260005 $4.80 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net toms.:...... ] 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. . 5 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons. . ' .80 
2 


Central, il, screenings, Chicago, net tons. .83 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 50 
Materlals 

Rubber-covered wire, N. Y.,cents per lb. 6.50 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per Ib.. 16.25 
Cement, Phare net prices, without bags, 1.97 


Tinseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N.Y., cents per gal. 75.00 
White lead (100-Ib. keg), N.Y., cents perlb. 12.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y., cents per gal. 91.00 


Rolling Stock: 


United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
through Receiver Perkins has announced 
that it will apply to the court for 
permission to purchase fifty motor cars. 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., received during the past 
year from the Cincinnati Car Company 
fifteen double-truck PAYE motor cars, 
the equipment details of which are as 
follows: 


, 


15 


Number of cars ordered ........--200+5 
Name of roadie... i. sas Georgia Railway & 
Power Co. 
Date order was placed...... February, 1920 
WALCO GLIGCNYGLY oo pciwiciel cose noe May, 1921 


Builder of car body.....Cincinnati Car Co, 
Type of car Double truck PAYE motor 
Seating capacity 48 


Weight: 


Car body 
TUCKS lignes 
Equipment 
Total 


Bolster centers, length......... 20 ft. 6 in. 
Length over all 

Truck wheelbase 
Width over all 
Height, rail to trolley base..... Aft “63 in. 


Body, wood, semi-steel, or all steel... .Steel 
Interior trim ......... 0... Natural ‘cherry 
EF GO EMAVINE 2 petanetehecs’s ta °s rasa eee acetone Nevasplit 
Roof, arch or monitor...........6...5 Arch 


Air brakes—Westinghouse Traction Br. Co. 


ATIVNA TURE  DEARIUSS 78%, bhp. nsdn oe ole eas Sleeve 

PAE TOS | OPER VORERCREMAEN, «aN e spice! Sc. dyes poh J. Gio Brill 

Car ‘signal system. .:...... Consolidated Car 
' Heating Co. 


et eines tt Cincinnati Car Co., 
Bronze oxydized. 


Car trimmings 


Center and side bearings........Symington 
Conduits and junction boxes......Flexiduct 
Control sic shues es « General Electric K-35-G 
COMPIer Se artnet ein o> see's oa ia trea mae None 
Curtain fixtures ....... Curtain Supply Co. 
Curtain ‘material .............. Fabrikoid 
Designation signs .. .Keystone-Vestibule 
Door operating imechanism...... Cincinnati 
Car Co, 
HAaPePDO RCH eeemuiecsis, Cte:5.s 9.55 oy0 ene aa oe None 


Fenders or wheelguards. B. Life guards 


Gears and pinions........ Geel Electric, 
Grade M. 
Hand Drakesije cae cee: Cincinnati Car Co., 


Drop. handle. 
.Consolidated_ Thermo- 


Heater equipment... 
: stat Control. 


Headlights........ Blectrie Service Supply, 
Golden Glow SR-95. 

JOUTNA] YDOANIIES se << 5 sv ate tagenee ~... Sleeve 

FOUTNAISDOXES waierein los sc wh cw aig ences J.-G, Brill 

Lightning arresters .... - Westnet, MP. 

Motors, type and numbers...... GH, 201-I, 
5 hp., 2 per car. 


Motors outside or inside hung..Outside hung 
Paint, varnish or enamel... Vitralite enamel 


RIGHISTENS: Peete eek she Ue eres Ohmer 
BONS» gins teccesee rete begs [a8 ie os WB Cane ee brass 
Sash: AXLES. ce sihe cis\s os awe O. M. Edwards 
Seats=..2% savte Hale & icitbousa “400- AWO 
Seating material....... Wood frame. rattan 
panel seat. 
Slacks) AGIVSECR eo alas stece sus sane Anderson 
PDEIDES sai eneaie es eee ares eee J. G. Brill 
Step treads Cincinnati Car Co. 
Trolley catchers or retrievers....Keystone 
Trolley base ......Trolley Supply Company 
Trolley wheels or shoes :.......... Wheels 
TESUCKS 4g iif te alias od vel J. G. Brill, 891 
Ventilators ...... Railway Utility Company 
Wheels (type and size).......... Cast iron, 
33 and 22 in. 


Track and Roadway 


Ohio Valley Electric Railway, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., will replace approxi- 
mately 5 miles of trolley line on the 
Huntington division this winter. 


Tampico Electric Light, Power & 
Traction Company, Tampico, Mex., 
will double track its lines on the prin- 
cipal streets and make important ex- 
tensions into new territory. 


~viver bottoms: 


-has also isSued bulletin 129, whic 


Dallas (Tex.) Railway may soon 
called on to build a double-track « 
crete viaduct across the Trinity Ri 
bottoms for its lines serving Oak C! 
the portion of the city on the west 
of the river. The traction compan 
the time the new franchise was grante 
built a double-track concrete structur 
over the tracks of the steam rail 
lines, but from the point where 
structure crossed the steam lines, 
concrete work was. stopped and. 
wooden trestle was built to connect 
lines on the viaduct with the tracks 
the earth. embankment through 
The viaduct, officials | 
the traction company say, will co 
about $250,000 or $300,000 and that 
company cannot raise funds at 
time to build it. ? 


ae 


[SUEUACOUOUCGUNUUAUSUECUUAOSGUSECUOGOUGOUSUSBSUAUSOLUAENGIANCHOEOELOCEOUINEGONGTNOEAOULUGOUNETNGN 


Power Houses ae 


Paducah (Ky.) Electric Company is 
considering plans for furnishing Sov 
ern Illinois with electric current - 
the operation of its factories and PrO- : 
viding lighting facilities. : 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has announced that we 
will be resumed immediately on tt 
Tugalo dam and power house in nort 
Georgia. Completion of this plant w 
increase the company’s water bowery 43 
per cent. 


’ 
—————— 
JSNUDGUSUULUSTUCGUUSTUASAS0NGAOOUUCIIOGEGURUCIGUICLONSUAOOIUGSOCICUOGQAGESCSNANENAEDTUCIIEDDIFITIDNTTT 


Trade Notes 


Fred F. Stockwell, of the Barbo 
Stockwell Company, a_ street railw: 
supplies house, Cambridge, Mass., 
elected secretary of the New Engle 
Foundrymen’s Association, at the recen 
annual meeting held in the Exchange 
Club, Boston. <= 


Ajax Metal Company, Philadelph fi 
Pa., has announced the appointment ©: 
Zeno D. Barns as manager of the Cle 
land office to succeed Louis E. Pune 
deceased. Mr. Barns has been con 
nected with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company and th 
Westinghouse Air Brake Companyail 


TENECRTEA TELE TULTUETESEAEEOTOUTINNIGE 


New Advertising Literaturelll 


Gould Manufacturing | Compan 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., has issued Bulle ti 
No. 1238, describing and illustratil 
steam turbine- driven centrifugal pum 

Delta-Star Electric Company, ch 
cago, Ill., is distributing bulletin ; 
describing high-tension outdoor 
stations. This bulletin contains SI 
four pages and is complete with illu; 
tions of substations for interu 
railways and other work. 

The Wagner Electric Manufacturi 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is distributi 
a folder relative to shaft sizes 
in its industrial motors. The compa 


scribes and illustrates other import 
features of Wagner Pow-R-full moto! 


